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FOREWORD 


The general theme of the fifteenth Conference on Mennonite 
Educational and Cultural Problems was “Christian Perspectives on 
Freedom and Responsibility.” This theme was chosen by the Plan- 
ning Committee because it seemed to gather up a number of per- 
plexing issues and problems which face both scholarly theorists 
and practical administrators in Mennonite social institutions today. 


The philosophical principles and issues regarding freedom and 
responsibility are certainly not new, for they date back at least to 
Plato and Aristotle, as is noted in the keynote paper by Kraus. 
What is ever new is the existential situation in which these prin- 
ciples must be applied. Every generation must define for itself how 
much freedom of individual expression it will tolerate, and what 
and where definable limits will be enforced. 


Western civilization continues to shift steadily in the direction of 
greater individualism. ‘The somewhat more traditional, authori- 
tarian social ideology of Mennonitism is being slowly and steadily 
weakened under the onslaught of individualistic sentiments. There 
is an increasing unwillingness of church members to accept religious 
tradition as a primary basis for ordering their own lives. 


The Mennonite Church-related college is caught in the middle of 
the problem. On the one hand the college is expected to defend 
the theological tenets and traditional ethical norms of the support- 
ing denomination; even more, it is expected to be in the vanguard 
of the propagation of the denominational faith and practice. On 
the other hand the college, if it is to be a liberal arts college, is ex- 
pected to present the whole spectrum of human knowledge and 
wisdom, to consider objectively all the alternatives to any given 
position, and to free the student from a nonrational conformity 
to cultural and religious tradition. 


Four conference papers dealt with this problem. These focused, 
in turn, on: (1) the desire of the teachers to be free to pursue 
truth wherever it may lead, (2) the students’ frustration with a 
too prevalent text-lecture-test procedure that leaves little time for 
freedom to think reflectively, (3) the church’s expectation that 
the college will maintain standards of social behavior that are 
compatible with those accepted in the churches, but at the same 
time will provide leadership for the church in meeting the de- 
mands of changing times, and (4) the problems of the college 
administrator in trying to harmonize the interests of the other 
three groups. 


Three papers dealt with the relation of Mennonites to the State. 
The Horst paper sheds new light on the difficulties faced by Men- 
nonites in Virginia during the Civil War. Epp’s analysis of the 
pro-Nazi sympathies in the 1930’s of Mennonites who had recently 
migrated to Canada from Europe raises the challenging question 
of how a pacifist people, with presumably a primary interest in the 
kingdom of God, can be so taken in by a militarist, nationalist, 
racist doctrine. 


The Keeney paper on Mennonite relationships to government 
agencies is particularly timely, due to the lively interest in the ques- 
tions of whether Mennonite colleges can remain free if they accept 
financial aid from the Federal government, and of how closely 
Mennonite relief agencies dare work with the Federal government 
in foreign areas such as Viet Nam. 


The Huntington paper provides a highly insightful description 
and evaluation of the Hutterite family pattern. The paper reveals 
the great limitations on individual freedom in the Hutterite colony. 
Self-interest is necessarily sacrificed for selfless identification with 
the goals of Hutterite society. 


The papers in this volume promise to be a valuable addition to 
the series as a whole, which stands as a unique commentary on the 
life and culture of Mennonites in the middle of the twentieth cen- 


tury. 
J. Howard Kauffman 
Secretary 
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SOME REFLECTIONS OF A THEOLOGICAL 
NATURE ON THE QUESTION OF 
FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By C’. Norman Kraus* 


Underlying the concern for freedom, both academic and _polit- 
ical, is the concept of value or worth. In the academic community 
“truth” is the value par excellence which must be protected, and 
open inquiry is the presumed way to protect it. In the political 
community, whether at the national or family level, it is certain 
concepts of human worth or dignity that are to be preserved and 
again freedom is inherent to such dignity. ‘Thus the concern for 
freedom in both these areas traces back to certain fundamental as- 
sumptions about the nature and value of human life. 


The same, of course, can be said about the concept of responsi- 
bility. Responsibility means answerability or obligation to an au- 
thority for some duty or task imposed, and apart from convictions 
about the relative value of human behavior such obligation would 
be purely arbitrary, which obviously by definition it is not. ‘Thus 
the fundamental concepts of freedom, responsibility and value, out 
of which the whole fabric of our human culture is woven, are in- 
extricably related, the one being self-evidently implied in the other. 
To deny any one of them rationally requires the abandonment of 
the other two, and this in turn undercuts the meaning of the whole 
human venture. 


Such an observation does not prove either that there is objective 
value or that human freedom is real, but it does serve to establish 
at the outset the reasonableness of a predisposition to accept these 
ideas unless and until they are demonstrated to be false. The 
Logical Empiricists have demanded that before an idea be accepted 
as meaningful it must be “verifiable” by empirical investigation. 
What I am proposing is that in the face of the obvious contradic- 
tion involved in rejecting the ideas of freedom and value, they 
should be accepted as meaningful unless it can be empirically dem- 


*Professor of Bible, Goshen College 
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onstrated that they are false. Falsifiability is as reasonable a cri- 
terion as verifiability. 

I do not propose in this paper to argue the case for freedom. 
Farrar, Temple and Niebuhr have done that far more ably than 
I could. Rather, I want to examine with you some of the dimen- 
sions of the question of human freedom and responsibility, try to 
show in bold outline what are the implications of some definitions, 
and to present from the view of Christian faith where some of the 
issues lie. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITIONS 


Freedom is an ambiguous and illusive concept for all its famili- 
arity and propagandistic power. We sometimes use it to designate 
certain political orders in the phrase “the free world.” In this us- 
age it is often synonymous with “democracy,” but as has often 
been pointed out the tyranny of the majority may become as 
destructive of freedom as the rule of a dictator. 

Again it is often used as a synonym for “liberty” meaning the 
absence of obvious external authority. Thus the phrase “freedom 
of conscience” indicates absence of coercive restriction upon moral 
and religious convictions. “Freedom of speech or of the press” 1n- 
dicates absence of restriction upon public expression of politically 
significant opinion. In much the same sense we speak of individ- 
uals who are “free as birds” meaning that they are independent 
with a large measure of self-sufficiency. When used in these ex- 
pressions then, freedom designates certain political rights and means 
that within defined limits individuals have a right or privilege of 
unrestricted action. 

The meaning of “freedom” takes on a different complexion 
when we speak of “freedom of the will.” The shift here is from a 
concept of rights to that of ability. Freedom of the will designates 
a capacity or power of the human self to make choices and come 
to decisions. ‘The scope and nature of this willpower have been 
sharply debated, but our point here is simply that the word free- 
dom used in this way has a distinctly different meaning from right 
or privilege. 

The concept of academic freedom includes elements from both 
these areas. It indicates the right of free inquiry and discussion 
unrestricted by external authority. And it also assumes and im- 
plies the rational capacity to inquire, make decisions and arrive at 
truth. Thus, for example, Bertrand Russell opposes religion per se 
not only because in its organized form it has restricted freedom of 
opinion and discussion, but also because it advises men to substitute 
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faith in God for reliance upon their own rational powers and thus 
discourages the use of rational powers. 

The concept of freedom which underlies the liberating arts has 
this same dual significance. The collegiate degrees confer upon 
the candidate certain rights and privileges of a political and social 
nature. But they confer these political rights upon the assumption 
that education has liberated the student from ignorance and has en- 
larged his capacity for rational choice and action. 


The same variety and interrelatedness of meaning may be seen 
in the uses of the word responsibility. The last sentence of the 
previous paragraph might have stated that the rights are conferred 
on the assumption that education has enlarged the student’s capac- 
ity for (rational) responsibility. From the viewpoint of psychol- 
ogy and sociology responsibility indicates the ability to recognize 
and accept the consequences of one’s own behavior and to control 
one’s behavior in light of socially desirable consequences. From the 
perspective of theology and ethics the nature of man’s answerability 
or obligation is made the focus of interest. In turn the nature 
of the obligation immediately raises the theological question of the 
source and derivation of man’s responsibility. Who or what is man 
responsible to? What is he responsible for? 

It should be obvious from this brief excursion into definition that 
our discussion for these two days is fraught with the danger of am- 
biguity, doubletalk and misunderstanding. Even in a restricted 
area it would be difficult to use terminology. 


Theology is concerned with both dimensions of the definition of 
freedom that have been noted. When freedom is defined as rights, 
theology inquires into the source of these rights. The assertion in 
our Declaration of Independence that “man is endowed by his 
creator with certain unalienable rights” is a theological assertion. 
Can such an assertion be substantiated, and what are its implications 
for our individual and social life? In the second place, theology 
is concerned in the question of how man discovers these rights. Is 
there some rational principle inherent in the nature of things that 
can be used as a criterion? Is there some telos or essence inherent 
in human existence which if correctly understood would make these 
rights self-evident? ‘This, of course, is the answer inherited from 
Plato and Aristotle. Is there some empirical pragmatic social prin- 
ciple or some psychological principle of development that indicates 
what rights belong to man? This is the assumption of much con- 
temporary jurisprudence as well as social and psychological theory. 
Or are we dependent upon some principle which is not immedi- 
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ately self-evident and cannot be discovered by rational and empirical 
investigation of human society alone? Is it possible that man’s 
(true) rights are discovered only in the disclosure of man’s true 
relationship to God rather than in his empirical self-examination? 
Christian faith maintains that this is indeed the case. 


If freedom is defined in the categories of ability or power, theol- 
ogy probes into the source and the discipline by which this ability 
is acquired as well as the nature and extent of the ability. How 
free 1s man to control his destiny? What is the nature of the limi- 
tations to his freedom? Is it an external limitation such as fate 
from which he cannot ultimately escape? Or perchance it is the 
limitation of environment which may in large part be overcome by 
intensive effort to increase man’s knowledge and control of his en- 
vironment. Or is it the limitation set by the predestinating fore- 
knowledge of a personal God? Or, on the other hand, is the ulti- 
mate limitation to his freedom merely an internal one such as ig- 
norance which as it is progressively conquered opens up to man an 
infinite future? Or is it, as Christian faith asserts, a self-contradic- 
tion at the center of man’s nature called sin which man cannot 
hope to overcome by his own effort? 


Again, shifting attention back to the prior question, is human 
capacity for responsible choice fundamentally a matter of natural 
physical and mental development within a favorable environment? 
Is this ability a native potentiality which will mature if encouraged 
to exercise itself freely with the minimum of external discipline as 
John Dewey suggested? Or is it developed by disciplined practice 
so that a character or habitus is acquired as Aristotle suggested? 
In the latter case freedom is understood after the classical human- 
istic analogy of ability in the arts, e.g., freedom to play a musical 
instrument skillfully. In the former it is understood in a modern 
humanistic sense based upon a biomorphic model, i.e., humans are 
free to become humans in the same sense that other life forms fur- 
ther down the evolutionary scale are free within the limits of en- 
vironment to become what they are. 

Still a third option is that freedom is received as a gift. It is a 
latent capacity which can be realized only in response to the lov- 
ing initiative of another person. The inhibited self is set free to 
realize itself in love by the gift of divine love. This option changes 
the analogy by which freedom is defined, but that is precisely the 
problem with the first two options. In these freedom is not recog- 
nized as a unique category distinct from both the rational and bio- 
logical. 
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The concept of human freedom should not be confused with in- 
determinism. Carried to its logical conclusion such an identification 
would equate freedom with chance. The question is not whether 
man is or is not causably determined, but what it is that de- 
termines his action. Good men as we define the term in common 
morality do not act by chance. This was the valid insight of Aris- 
totle. Virtue, he said, is a kind of habit. One can depend upon, 
which is another way to say one can predict with great accuracy, 
what a good man will do in a given circumstance. Elton True- 
blood points out that the complete affirmation of freedom in the 
sense of indeterminism makes moral experience just as meaningless 
as the complete denial of freedom. 


This striking paradox arises from the fact that complete inde- 
terminism would be inconsistent with the continuity of charac- 
ter. A wholly unpredictable man would by no means be a 
good man. He would, indeed, be no more an ethical being 
than is a tossed coin. He would face a decision and, if wholly 
undetermined, there would be no way of having any idea what 
his decision might be. Choice, so understood, would be in- 
distinguishable from chance. (Philosophy of Religion, 283) 


Secondly, the concept of human freedom should not be limited 
to “freedom of the will” in the sense that the will is a separate 
faculty. What we are concerned with is not a psychological ab- 
straction but a whole person. Neither should it be limited to any 
specific choice. Conceived in these terms it is entirely possible 
that in any given instance where one must make a volitional choice 
he is not free. Any specific choice may be “determined” by a host 
of previous choices or by some passionate desire which at the 
moment defeats the better judgment, or by some subconscious in- 
fluence. As William Temple explains the real crux of the issue 
lies in the power to deliberate prior to action and to recognize the 
difference between compulsive action and action which is consistent 
with a prior rational decision. 


To will or make a decision is an act of the whole person or self 
directing itself toward a goal. And to be able to know and feel 
the dilemma and contradiction of not acting according to prior 
decision is evidence for, not against, the freedom of man. The 
crucial question is not whether man ever fails to act consistently 
with a prior rational decision, but whether he knows himself to be 
capable of so acting and in fact recognizes his responsibility so to act. 


Thus for the purpose of this discussion I would define human 
freedom as the capacity of man for self-transcendence and self- 
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determination. The term self-transcendence is borrowed from 
Reinhold Niebuhr and means that the self is able to stand in judg- 
ment upon its rational and moral systems. It is able, at least in 
retrospect, to recognize the limitation to its freedom in a specific 
action as well as to repent for misuse of freedom. The term self- 
determination indicates that man is able to respond to a self- 
imposed ideal and to fulfill in active decision what he has already 
established as a conviction. As William Temple put it: 


Freedom is not absence of determination; it is spiritual deter- 
mination, as distinct from mechanical or even organic, deter- 
mination. It 1s determination by what seems good as con- 
trasted with determination by irresistible compulsion. ‘The 
question is not whether certain events are determined or not, 
but what is the mode of the determination of any particular 
event; and we shall expect to find that this is appropriate to 
the distinctive nature of the agent. (Nature, Man and God, 


229) 


Perhaps this is the place to remark that it is neither surprising 
nor very disturbing to observe that empirical psychology has failed 
to discover a genuine sphere of freedom in man’s action. Indeed, 
it would be more surprising if it had. The reason is that psychol- 
ogy, and sociology as well, have limited themselves to the purpose 
and methodology of the natural sciences in their struggle for status 
as science. The whole end of natural science is to search out 
casual connections, and thus inherent in its whole methodology at 
least implicitly is a strictly deterministic assumption. The only 
kind of freedom which it can acknowledge within the framework 
of its methodology is indeterminism or purposeless caprice. But 
by definition any such phenomenon is outside its realm of investi- 
gation unless it is at least amenable to a calculation of statistical 
probability. Indeed, if the indeterminacy principle discovered by 
Heisenberg were ultimately incorrigible to statistical averages it 
would destroy the rational possibility of the whole scientific venture. 
On the other hand, if any set of phenomena with undetermined 
cause can be regularized into a calculated statistical average so that 
it can continue to be studied and brought within the limits of prog- 
nosis and control, then it does not contradict the deterministic 


postulate of science, but may simply be classified as “unknown at 
present.” 


Thus, in adopting the methods and presuppositions of science, 


psychology and sociology begin with the premise that their data— 
the human individual and his society—will respond to the principle 
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of natural causation and their investigation yields the conclusions 
which their methodology allows. The factor which psychology 
fails to take into account is the psychologist himself who freely 
uses and adapts at will his own methodology. We have what 
Arthur Lovejoy used to call the “paradox of the thinking behavior- 
ist.” ‘The real quarrel here is not with the empirical method but 
with the assumption that only the data of human existence which 
will yield to the methodology of natural science are significant and 
available for investigation. If we are to investigate human phe- 
nomena then we must observe the whole man and not some ab- 
stracted segment which fits a particular method of investigation. 


THe NATURE OF MAN’s FREEDOM 


Biblical faith begins with a personal rather than an ontological 
assumption, and its conception of man’s freedom is thus funda- 
mentally different from the humanistic conception which is based 
upon Greek definitions. While the Greeks began with the question 
of metaphysics, namely, what is the ultimate substance (reality), 
the Hebrews began with the ethical question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” For the Hebrew ultimate realities were not conceived 
in terms of essence but in terms of personal relationship. Thus 
when they attempted to understand man, they did not analyze 
him in terms of his substantial being—body and psyche—as did 
the Greeks, but in terms of his personal relationship. Man is that 
creature who knows that his responsibility reaches beyond himself, 
his family and his nation. Ultimately he is responsible to God. 
This, according to biblical faith, is the primary postulate of human 
existence. 

Emil Brunner rightly says that the imago Dei is to be defined in 
terms of man’s capacity to hear God’s Word and bear responsi- 
bility to obey it. Man is that creature who is answerable to God. 
And in order that the true nature of this relationship might be 
understood Brunner explains, “But this responsibility . . . is not 
first of all a task but a gift; it is not first of all a demand but life; 
not law but grace. The word which calls man and requires an 
answer is not a “Thou shalt’ but a ‘Thou mayest be.’ The Primal 
Word is not an imperative, but it is the indicative of Divine love: 
“Thou art mine.” (Man In Revolt, 98) 


The obverse of this, of course, is that the fundamental biblical 
assumption about man is his freedom to answer God. To be a 
man means by definition to be capable of free response to God’s 
call. And it means to be free to either obey or disobey. This is 
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not the only thing that is said about man in the Bible, but it is the 
starting point apart from which all else loses its intended meaning. 


The second fact of human existence according to the Bible is that 
man in freedom is “man in revolt.” What must be understood 
at this point is that revolt incurs a sharp restriction on man’s fur- 
ther freedom, and this is no arbitrary curtailment due to the vin- 
dictiveness of God. It is inherent in man’s choice. Man’s freedom 
is a finite, creaturely freedom. It is derived and limited, and this 
means for one thing that it does not include the freedom to choose 
consequences. The way of fulfillment and enlarged freedom lies 
in man’s freely accepting the responsibility laid upon him by love, 
and his rejection of this obligation alters the fundamental personal 
relationship which created his freedom in the first place. Instead 
of the freedom of love, he now experiences the restriction of law. 
In choosing for autonomy he narrows the field of choice to those 
alternatives that lie strictly within the possibility of his own limited 
self-effort. In choosing for his own rights he unavoidably and in- 
evitably defines the limits of his neighbor’s rights, and his fellow 
humans become competitors and potential enemies. Thus the lost 
ideal becomes an impossibility. He is no longer free to choose it 
as a viable option. 

We are all aware of this principle in everyday experience. Each 
choice we make circumscribes or else expands the possibilities for 
future choices. Again it must be underscored that freedom is not 
to be confused with indeterminacy. Freedom is not freedom to do 
as I please with impunity. Our decisions are linked together and 
condition each other for better or for worse. 


This is the valid core of what Protestant theology following 
Augustine has meant by the bondage of the will. Both Augustine 
and his Reformation counterparts, however, pressed the point 
much beyond this. They identified man’s ideal freedom (before 
the fall) with freedom to sin or not to sin and held that in the fall 
man lost this freedom becoming “unable not to sin” (non posse 
non peccare). In post-Reformation theology this was carried to 
even greater extremes, and the theologians spoke of fallen man’s 
“unwill” which by a creative act needed to be made will. One 
Lutheran theologian even argued that the “image of God” in man 
had been turned into the “image of the devil.” 

But the primary reality of man’s nature is not destroyed. If 
man’s will has become “unwill,” then man is “unman,” and this 
undercuts the whole meaning of the covenant history—the history 
of God’s interaction with Israel. God himself respects freedom 
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and the consequences of man’s choice. He respects man’s right to 
choose in not predetermining his life. Man’s decisions really effect 
his destiny. And He respects the consequences of man’s decisions 
by not overriding them or canceling them out in a magical or 
arbitrary way. Man is not God’s plaything given autonomy for so 
long as God arbitrarily chooses. God does not summarily change 
the rules of the game when He becomes weary of man’s perversity 
and foolishness. 

The fundamental implication of the Christian doctrine of atone- 
ment is that God takes man’s decisions and his freedom to make 
those decisions with infinite seriousness. Indeed, He accepts the 
responsibility implied in the creation of a creature who is free even 
to pervert his own freedom. The cross of Christ is evidence of the 
profoundest respect for man’s freedom. 


The unfortunate distortion which developed in Protestant Ortho- 
doxy’s analysis of man grew out of the shift from personalistic to 
ontological categories. For analytical purposes man was divided into 
faculties—rational, emotional, volitional—which were conceived in 
substantial terms as separate parts of man. Then following classical 
Greek psychology man’s “essence” was identified as the rational 
faculty. Thus they could, according to their analysis, speak of the 
will as “dead” and still maintain that human nature remains vir- 
tually intact although damaged. 


Assuming these same categories, the Rationalists of the eighteenth 
century challenged orthodoxy’s low estimate of man’s rational 
powers. This led them to a distortion in reverse. If man’s reason 
is his essence and his reason has infinitely more potential than 
orthodoxy assumed, then man’s future is assured. The Rationalists 
reverted to the Greek assumption, latent also in orthodoxy, that 
reason controls the will. Thus their new confidence in reason 
made them optimistic about human volitional potential. Indeed, 
reason’s command to duty implies the power of the will to respond 
or duty loses its rational constraint. And a nineteenth century poet 
combining this optimism with the immanence motif could write: 

So near is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, I can. 
Thus was orthodoxy’s pessimism subverted into an optimistic view 
of man and progress in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Reaction to both these distortions has led the so-called neo- 
liberal or neoorthodox theologians to insist that man’s freedom 
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should be described as the Bible does in personalistic terms. Tak- 
ing advantage also of the more recent trends in psychology to 
describe man as a functioning personality, men like Reinhold 
Niebuhr and William Temple have described the act of decision 
as an action of the whole self directed toward a specific end. An 
active decision involves the whole personality, and it is the result 
of all that has gone to make that person what he is at the moment 
of decision. ‘Thus, as noted earlier in the paper, ‘Temple describes 
freedom as spiritual or self-determination and not as the total lack 
of determination. And it is freedom in this sense, circumscribed 
and conditioned though it may be, which they rightly insist 1s 
unique to man and provides the basis for any meaningful concept 
of value and responsibility. 


FREEDOM AND AUTONOMY 


From the biblical perspective man’s individuality and freedom 
find their fruition and fulfillment in the community of love. Human 
freedom is not properly understood when it is defined as a relation 
to things. Man does not achieve freedom through the mastery of 
the cosmos—through partaking of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. Freedom does not, to use Martin Buber’s terms, exist 
in the realm of I-it, but in the realm of I-Thou. It is a relation to 
other persons—not freedom from persons, but freedom with per- 
sons. ‘True freedom is achieved in “perfect love which casts out 
lear.” 


Erich Fromm is true to his Jewish background when he writes in 
Escape From Freedom: 


. .. the main theme of this book is that man, the more he gains 
freedom in the sense of emerging from the original oneness 
with man and nature and the more he becomes an “individ- 
ual,” has no choice but to unite himself with the world in the 
spontaneity of love and productive work or else to seek a kind 
of security by such ties with the world as destroy his freedom 
and the integrity of his individual self. (pp. 22-3) 


The personal self is not an autonomous phenomenon. Man is 
no Robinson Crusoe who cast upon an island garden can survive 
and recreate a civilization from a remembered past. He needs 
more than a Servant Friday to be free. He needs a brother man. 
He is not independent and self-sufficient. Eden is a garden in 
which the bonds of community are already established, and it is 
lost when those bonds are severed. ‘The self is formed in commu- 
nity, and man is dependent upon continuing mutual relationships 
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to maintain his identity and find self-fulfillment. Thus the path 
to freedom for man does not lie in knowledge or power which 
increases his independence, but in love which binds him in free- 
dom to others and to God. Without love increased knowledge and 
power can result only in the intensification of bondage, deperson- 
alization, and loneliness. 

In contrast to this, humanism, following the lead of Aristotle 
and Plato, grounds man’s freedom on an ontological principle. 
What freedom man has is due to the fact that he is in part psyche 
(spirit) or nous (mind). Plato spoke of the soul as imprisoned in 
the body, and he advocated education as the proper way to free 
man from the domination of the physical passions. Aristotle spoke 
of the rational principle as the essential element of uniquely human 
existence. Man is a “rational animal.” And both of them as- 
cribed man’s bondage to ignorance, his natural circumstances which 
are largely beyond his control, and the limitations of bodily exist- 
ence, namely, appetites and passions. Conceived in these terms the 
creaturely reason is given a certain autonomy even though it is 
derivative, and freedom is conceived in terms of self-sufficiency 
and the achievement of the individual reason in mastering its 
environment. 

Aristotle’s picture of the free man is a man of sufficient wealth 
to control his external circumstances, and of sufficient self-disci- 
pline to be able to control his appetites and passions. Thus he is 
free from both internal and external compulsion and capable of 
maximum voluntary action. He is also free to achieve his true 
end (telos), namely, the cultivation of his mind in the quest for 
wisdom (philosophy). 

It is this kind of humanistic individualism that underlies the old 
liberal and now the new extreme conservative notion of freedom. 
It argues for a minimum of legal regulation in the interests of 
maximum individual rights. Law is a necessary evil and should 
be aimed at the enhancement of individual autonomy and the 
encouragement of individual initiative. (Incidentally the new con- 
servatism is quite inconsistent with the raionalist tradition upon 
which it depends for its political rationale when it refuses to en- 
courage the same autonomy in academic pursuits. ) 


Much water has gone over the philosophical dam since the time 
of Aristotle, and if the contemporary picture were to be sketched 
in even in the rough, the changes which have been introduced 
since the advent of Locke, Comte, Darwin, Marx, and Freud, not 
to mention the contemporary writers, would require another paper. 
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Suffice it to say that the conception of human freedom either in 
terms of autonomy or community, knowledge and power of love 
still provides the fundamental alternatives in the discussion of 
human freedom. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN A CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGE FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF THE TEACHER 


By Grant M. Stolizfus* 


The question of academic freedom occurs and recurs in the 
American educational scene. The church-related college has never 
been able to avoid the problem and indeed the church-related 
college is often a battleground in the struggle to achieve or limit 
academic freedom. Though this paper is concerned only with the 
teacher’s freedom in a church-related college there are other areas 
of academic freedom such as research and publication, the rights 
of students to express themselves, the rights of a board of college 
trustees, and others. 


ATTEMPT TO DEFINE 


A definition of academic freedom is in order and though there 
are many this one by Maclver seems to include the main points. 
Maclver defines academic freedom as “. . . a right claimed by the 
accredited educator, as teacher and as investigator, to interpret his 
findings and to communicate his conclusions without being sub- 
jected to an interference, molestation or penalization because these 
conclusions are unacceptable to some constituted authority within 
or without the institution.”? It goes without saying that this kind 
of freedom is considered to be a great value in our culture and vir- 
tually all institutions of higher learning pay at least lip service to 
academic freedom. 


How Free Are Cuurcyu Coiieces? 


The relevance of this topic to teachers in church-related colleges 
becomes quite real when it is noted that church colleges through- 
out American history have been often cited as examples of lack of 
academic freedom. One can begin with President Henry Dunster 
of Harvard who is cited as “the first instance in American history 
in which a college official’s tenure in his past was broken by a con- 


*Assistant Professor of Sociology, Eastern Mennonite College 
1Robert Maclver, Academic Freedom in Our Time (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955), p. 6. 
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flict between his personal beliefs and the established opinion of the 
community.”” The fact that Dunster did not believe in infant bap- 
tism, refusing to have his fourth child baptized, was the occasion 
for the test. Dunster denied the Scriptural basis for infant bap- 
tism. His opinion and practice made him dangerous and unaccept- 
able. He did not have the academic freedom to express his con- 
victions without censure. He finally resigned as the first president 
of Harvard. 

The history of American higher education before the Civil War 
is largely that of sectarian or religious groups founding and operat- 
ing colleges. The Puritans were highly influential in founding col- 
leges and the familiar names of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Middlebury, Williams, and a host of others come to mind. 
The Puritans were sure that the knowledge of nature and the 
knowledge of the Bible offered no contradiction and their tradition 
called for educated leaders in church and state. 

However, as the Enlightenment unfolded and as reason extended 
its domain over more and more of man’s thinking the old church- 
related colleges encountered new problems in reconciling tradi- 
tional Christianity with new knowledge. Between 1800 and 1860 
many church colleges were established. Tewksbury has cited 516 
colleges that were established before the Civil War in sixteen states 
of the Republic, and only 19 percent survived.? Church colleges 
in this list were numerous. 

What is significant to note is that these denominational colleges 
did not pose as fostering academic freedom as conceived in the 
broad sense. They were concerned to serve the sectarian interests 
of their constituency and not with the investigation and promotion 
of broad fields of knowledge. To summarize the picture as Rich- 
ard Hofstadter does in his Academic Freedom in the Age of the 
College is to conclude that: 

The sponsors of these early sectarian institutions did not in- 
tend them to be intellectually free in any great measure, nor 
did the teachers aspire to academic freedom.! 

Walter G. Metzger in Academic Freedom in the Age of the Uni- 
versity maintains that by and large the church-related college was 
too parochial to be academically free. There was academic free- 
dom of a kind—there was freedom for colleges but not freedom in 


2Richard Hofstadter, Academic Freedom in the Age of the College (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961), p. 86. 


3Donald Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil War (New York, 1932), p. 28. 


4Richard Hofstadter, op. cit. Quotation on cover of book. 
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colleges. In his opinion it was only as state institutions arose and 
as church colleges became secularized that academic freedom could 
make progress in America. Nor was this an easy matter as one 
studies the way wealthy donors and big business corporations exer- 
cised control over the institutions they endowed.° 

One gathers the impression that the teacher’s academic freedom 
has been threatened in American higher education by (1) ecclesi- 
astical domination which has sometimes shied away from philoso- 
phy and natural sciences and by (2) business and political domina- 
tion which has opposed freedom for sociological, economic, and 
political viewpoints. 

The foregoing is cited to show that the teacher in a church-re- 
lated college stands in a tradition not generally regarded as con- 
ducive to academic freedom. The more severely denominational 
the college the less freedom, say the historians of higher education. 
It is only fair to point out, however, that state and private non- 
church colleges also offer examples of opposition to professors’ free- 
dom to state views on politics, race, war, and other issues. 

In view of the above, how shall the teacher in the church-related 
college today view the problem of academic freedom? Can the 
church-related college grant academic freedom to its teachers? 
Can a Christian teacher in a church-related college assume that he 
is academically free? 


THE QUALIFYING FAcTOR 


The church-related college as exemplified by Mennonite colleges, 
it should be noted, differs from the secular or state university in 
that it is committed to a religious view. The university may pro- 
vide facilities for worship for different faiths but it does not identify 
itself with any faith—indeed it cannot. It may offer many courses 
in religion but it is always clear that as a university it takes no final 
position. Under these circumstances it would seem relatively easy 
for a state university to be academically free in religion at least. 
Its professors may run into criticism, however, when they speak on 
political, social or economic issues. 

The committed position of the church-related college, our Men- 
nonite colleges in particular, calls for taking a Christian view on 
whatever issue is treated in the classroom. At least this is the in- 
tention. It is hardly possible from this point of view for a Menno- 
nite college to be academically free in the same sense that the secu- 


5Warren P. Metzger, Academic Freedom in the Age of the University (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961), pp. 3-45. 
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lar institution is academically free. Questions of war, race, morals, 
church and state, etc., are dealt with by the teacher, directly or in- 
directly, in line with his college’s total position and official state- 
ment of objectives. As a matter of fact the dedicated teacher con- 
siders himself fortunate to be able to teach in a college where he 


can express his Christian view on these matters without his status 
being threatened. 


FREEDOM DENIED 


The case of Professor Larry Gara at Grove City College in west- 
ern Pennsylvania is worth noting at this point. Professor Gara, a 
Quaker and historian, apparently used his professional status to ex- 
press views on nuclear war that offended some of his constituency. 
A private investigation took place and Dr. Gara was dismissed and 
this apparently without any attempt by the college—a church-re- 
lated one—to allow personal convictions to be freely expressed. 


Grove City was cited in July, 1963, Christian Century for com- 
mitting a breach of academic freedom. On a question like this a 
Mennonite college would scarcely have noticed any problem and so 
we might conclude that our colleges are therefore more free and 
open to divergent viewpoints. There is some reason to question 
this for it is not so likely that a militarist on the faculty of a Men- 
nonite college (if he could receive such an appointment) would 
fare any better than Dr. Gara did at Grove City if he expressed 
correspondingly offensive views. Perhaps we must admit that from 
certain points of view the teacher in a Mennonite college would not 


be considered academically free in the broad and usual use of that 
term. 


THE RELATIVE NaTurRE oF FREEDOM 


The question as to whether the church-related college can grant 
academic freedom to its teachers apparently must be seen as a rela- 
tive one. What are the goals and values of the college? The an- 
swer to this will decide what kind of expression can be tolerated 
and defended by its teachers. All colleges have goals and purposes 
and perforce must hire faculties to carry out these goals and pur- 
poses. The kind and degree of academic freedom which a college 
grants to its faculty is determined, it would seem, by the college’s 
goals and purposes. It goes without saying that both teacher and 
college should be agreed as to these objectives if breaches of aca- 
demic freedom are to be avoided by both. The Christian goals of 
a college would seem to qualify the freedom given to its teachers. 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE 


To what extent academic freedom has been a problem for teach- 
ers in Mennonite colleges is a question someone could well study. 
As long as our colleges were small and homogeneous the nature 
of academic freedom was perhaps no serious problem. Yet this is 
an assumption that the facts may not bear out. The future may 
see more problems for academic freedom than the past and some 
reasons for this are here suggested: 


1. The constituencies of our colleges are becoming more and 
more varied. Offensive points of view by professors on religious, 
moral, social, and political questions are more likely to be ex- 
pressed. Witness the Catholic for president issue in 1960 as an 
example of how college professors’ opinions may differ from the 
supporting constituency. 


2. Mennonite college professors engage in a certain amount of 
research and publishing. If this is done scientifically and made 
available to the public there may be some risk to academic free- 
dom if one may judge by the experience in the academic world in 
general. Certain benefactors have withheld funds from univer- 
sities, e.g., where social research was carried on which was uncon- 
genial to the benefactor. 


3. We live in a rapidly changing world of social, political and 
religious thought. It is expecting too much for college, constitu- 
ency and teachers all to adjust to the rapid changes at the same 
pace. ‘There are areas of historical and biblical criticism that Men- 
nonite institutions of learning have in large degree avoided. Wheth- 
er this can continue is a question the future will decide but it may 
be safe to predict that this will be an area where academic free- 
dom will be tested. 


WoRKING ON A PERMANENT PROBLEM 


As long as an institution (be it a military academy, theological 
seminary or church-related college) is committed to certain goals 
and viewpoints the problem of the academic freedom of the teacher 
will exist. Even state institutions cannot avoid the question but the 
objectives of church-related colleges pose a peculiar problem. The 
problem is one that will be with us as long as we are committed 
to Christian goals in teaching, research, and publication. 


The teacher in the church-related college should recognize that 
he is in a tradition not always famous for its academic freedom. 
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But he should also rejoice that frequently the church-related col- 
lege offers opportunities for classroom and other freedom that the 
state institution does not. He may do well to recognize that if the 
measure of academic freedom is to be preserved and grow it may 
need to be exercised cautiously and humbly, for truth is a large 
matter to be entered into cooperatively. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGE FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF THE STUDENT 


By John C. Yoder* 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Approach 


Having little acquaintance with the discipline, method and ter- 
minology of sociology I will not deal with the problem in a scien- 
tific or analytical manner. Since my studies have been largely in 
the area of history and theology I will approach the question from 
the perspective of these disciplines. Also because the task of this 
paper is to explore the problem from the viewpoint of the student 
I have used as the data for this study my own reflections upon 
five years of experience at Goshen College, four years as an under- 
eraduate and one year as a seminarian. 


Being concerned only with academic freedom and not with the 
social or moral freedom on our campuses this paper will deal with 
the freedom of study and expression allowed in our Mennonite 
schools. It is the assumption of this paper that limit and responsi- 
bility mean essentially the same thing and can be used interchange- 
ably. Limits are imposed upon the pursuit of knowledge because 
at least a few people believe that falsehood and not truth exists 
outside of these limits. Everyone assumes some kind of limits and 
is responsible not to assert something is true which he knows stands 
outside of these limits and some may even decide to forbid the 
examination of the ideas of others who have drawn different limits. 
All will agree that an individual or an institution is free only within 
the limits of truth and is responsible to remain within these limits. 


B. Background 


Man?’s intellectual activities are held in a tension between free- 
dom and limitation which we may call responsibility. We shall 
first look at the biblical view of this tension and then we shall 
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examine the historical expression of this tension in the develop- 
ment of the medieval university. 


1. Biblical. In the Bible a tension exists between freedom and 
authority which calls man to be responsible in the use of his intel- 
lectual freedom. The ancient counterpart of the contemporary 
university scholar can probably be found among the astrologers, 
wise men, soothsayers, and liver lookers, etc., who had developed 
the interpretation of the past and the prediction of the future into 
a highly sophisticated and technical science. For example the care- 
fully recorded observations of animal livers over a period of many 
centuries allowed the “liver lookers” to understand the present and 
to know the future. Yet in Egypt when Joseph was asked to ex- 
plain the meaning of the dreams of the baker and the cupbearer 
he said the interpretation of dreams belongs not to magic but only 
to God (Gen. 40:8) and standing before Pharaoh he said the an- 
swer is “not in me” and not only “God shall give . . . an answer” 
(Gen. 41:16). Similarly Daniel, the only truly apocalyptic book in 
the Old Testament says the understanding of dreams and visions is 
given only of God (Dan. 1:17). We can see from the two ex- 
amples of Joseph and Daniel a radical departure from ancient 
thought by ascribing knowledge to God and not to the free in- 
tellectual endeavor of man as it analyzed fate. 

The Old Testament writers borrow many of the literary forms 
of Israel’s neighbors although reshaping them in accordance with 
their own understanding of salvation history. Of the intellectual 
heritage of the ancient world the “Wisdom Literature” was the 
most difficult to assimilate into the Old Testament because it was 
a creation of the human intellect. However in Ecclesiastes we see 
that the Hebrew mind was able to place this material in the canon 
by attributing all wisdom to the fear of the Lord. Rejecting the 
concept of a universal fate which held the cosmos in its erip the 
Hebrew thinker said that God was the originator and sustainer of 
all things and thus a necessary presupposition of all truth. 


The New Testament also limited the inquiry after truth to the 
community of faith where man could experience the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit who guarded the results of man’s search. 


The Bible does not only give limits for the pursuit of knowledge 
but also allows a great deal of freedom. One of the remarkable 
characteristics of the Old Testament is the ability to accumulate 
and assimilate a wide diversity of the thought .and cultic practices 
of Israel’s pagan neighbors. While this process is inclusive it is also 
exclusive for it cuts these materials off from their roots in pagan 
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mythology reorienting them to make them serve the Lord. Also 
the New Testament is not quick to draw sharp lines delimiting 
one’s freedom of thought and practice for Romans 14 admonishes 
us to remember that everyone serves the same Lord and Christ 
even though the intellectual and practical expressions of this may 
be quite different. There is no summons to a monolithic thought 


pattern in the New Testament but only to a universal recognition 
of the Lordship of Christ. 


From this brief examination of the Bible we find limits upon the 
intellect of man for God is the basis of all wisdom. Yet the Bible 
is not quick to prescribe complete agreement in doctrine and prac- 
tice but only asks that men recognize the source of all wisdom. 


2. Historical. The rise of European universities began with the 
intellectual quickening of the Twelfth Century Renaissance. Or- 
ganized in a system of guilds not unlike the usual craft guilds the 
universities of the Middle Ages can be placed in the two main 
categories of schools organized by the students and schools organ- 
ized by the masters. 


One of the first universities, Bologna, was organized by guilds of 
students who came chiefly to study law and medicine. Since Bo- 
logna was controlled by student guilds who negotiated both with 
the masters and the townsmen her students enjoyed almost com- 
plete freedom. Here masters were fined if they failed to cover the 
amount of material for which the students had contracted; here 
also theology declined in importance until there was no separate 
faculty of theology. While university restrictions upon the stu- 
dents at Bologna were minimal, this school did not exercise its 
freedom in a responsible way and rejected the biblical understand- 
ing of wisdom. 

At Paris, where the university was organized by guilds of masters, 
we observe less student freedom but also a more responsible stance 
toward the church. It was at Paris that students were fined for 
throwing rocks at their masters and it was here that the masters 
went on strike actually leaving the university for several years. Be- 
ing organized from the top down it was not difficult for the church 
to exercise a degree of control at Paris which would have been 
impossible at Bologna. Understandably Paris was the European 
center for theology and canon law. Unlike Bologna, which existed 
apart from the church and thus faced little conflict with the 
church, Paris often experienced deep theological controversy with 
Rome. 
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Bologna and Paris became the prototypes of European education, 
the former influencing the schools of Italy and Southern France 
and Germany while Paris became the standard for the schools in 
the north and also for England. Skipping over many centuries we 
find that our own American educational system is an heir not of 
Bologna but of Paris, first as a debtor to England and then to the 
German university. While this is the most enduring and fruitful 
educational pattern we can also observe a greater curtailment of 
student freedom. 

In America we see a further development of the European sys- 
tem. While our schools are organized from the top down they 
may still be cut off from any direct responsibility to the larger so- 
ciety. As an independent private school Harvard College, whose 
motto is now only veritas, has a responsibility only to truth as it 
can be discovered by the human intellect. In practice this means 
truth as understood by our own Western culture with its roots in 
the Judo-Christian and Greek traditions. On the other hand the 
state and church colleges have tied the pursuit of knowledge to the 
service of a particular institution within Western culture and have 
placed greater limits upon the freedom of the human intellect than 
have the private independent schools. 

Rejecting first the complete freedom of the student-organized 
university, and then rejecting the freedom of the private independ- 
ent college like Harvard, our Mennonite colleges are frankly tied 
to a particular doctrinal persuasion. At its worst this could mean 
a complete abandonment of the search for truth for a pedantic 
search for proof in an attempt to use our schools only as a propa- 
ganda device. In theory we have reserved this use of schools for 
the totalitarian state and have allowed a balance of freedom and 
responsibility in obedience to the Bible. However we must now go 
on to examine the actual practice in the Mennonite college, asking 
if we have kept the proper balance. 


II. FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN MENNONITE COLLEGES 


A. Freedom 

There are two types of limitations on student academic freedom: 
objective and subjective. Objective limits are explicit statements 
defining and delimiting the thought and expression of the student 
while subjective limits are imposed by the mind set of one’s cul- 
ture and sub-culture and are an unconscious curtailment of intel- 
lectual freedom. 


1.Objective limits on freedom. The student in a Mennonite col- 
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lege is not allowed to hear an effective and articulate criticism of 
any vital doctrinal position of the church. The viewpoint of the 
atheist, the non-Christian, the non-pacifist 1s presented only by his 
Mennonite or Christian opponent whose presentation may try to be 
honest but can never be convincing. Not only is this unfair to the 
opponent but actually results in a dangerously weak position on the 
part of the student because his ideas have never seriously been 
challenged. 

While the lack of interchange with dissenting opinions may go 
unnoticed by the student, he is aware of censorship wrought by the 
teacher’s selection of classroom materials or the actual banning of 
certain books from the campus without adequate explanation. Stu- 
dents are also disturbed by the occasional pressure from the college 
administration upon student publications or radio broadcasts. The 
student is not unsympathetic to the difficulties the college faces in 
relating to the constituency, but criticism leveled at student expres- 
sion dishonestly hiding behind an ostensible concern for artistic 
quality is met with a rebellious attitude on the part of the students. 


Yet on the whole there are relatively few explicit limitations of 
students’ academic freedom. The sophomore heretic is generally 
tolerated and is persecuted only when his ideas lead to deviant be- 
havior. Berkeley’s problems are incomprehensible to our students 
because they enjoy a degree of freedom unknown in most of our 
state schools. In the last election Goshen students and faculty 
actively campaigned for the respective candidates even in the face 
of sharp rebuttal from various elements in the Goshen community. 
Although it was in the midst of a critical fund raising drive, the 
President’s office protected the privileges of the students and fac- 
ulty to exercise their rights as American citizens. What is remark- 
able about our campuses is not the limits on intellectual freedom 
but rather the fact that students are not effectively using the free- 
dom available to them. Any agitation and unrest at Goshen has 
not been with academic freedom in mind but is rather aimed at 
such issues as dining hall food, dorm hours, Bermuda shorts, and 
unsightly architecture. Ironically the students have sometimes been 
a hindrance to the academic freedom of the professor who may be 
forced to spend much of his time in apologetics to his students. At 
Goshen this was known as the year of the apathy controversy which 
brought to light the great emphasis placed on grades often at the 
expense of creative thinking. The lack of intellectual curiosity can 
be documented by the two following examples. (1) Student in- 
volvement and interest in national and international affairs seems 
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to be uncomfortably low. A recent poll of 25 students by the Col- 
lege Record showed that only a small minority of the students had 
an adequate understanding of the events in Viet Nam. (2) Very 
often good students report that the amount of their reading not 
directly connected to class work has dropped to almost nothing 
during their four years of college. The lack of intellectual curlosity 
can not be attributed to the objective limits placed upon student 
freedom but is related to more subjective limits imposed upon the 
student. 


2. Subjective limits on freedom. Subjective limits imposed by 
one’s own mind set are less tangible and more tenacious than the 
limits described above. One of the most obvious subjective limits 
on freedom is the narrow provincialism of many Mennonite stu- 
dents. While this is a significant problem it is decreasing in im- 
portance and will be solved by the passage of time. 


By far the most important subjective limitation on academic 
freedom is the deductive teaching method employed in the college 
classroom. The usual method of teaching is the lecture where the 
professor makes a generalization and then documents this with 
facts. While the deductive approach is a very useful pedagogical 
device saving each student from the impossible task of starting 
again with Adam, it has too often been turned into a teaching ty- 
rant. Because deduction is the method of teaching and induction 
is the method of learning we may find ourselves in the unhappy 
situation where teaching may interfere with learning. Emphasiz- 
ing the end result of scholarship rather than its procedure the de- 
ductive method can easily create a situation where facts become 
more important than method and where proper conclusions over- 
shadow correct procedure. 

Intellectual stagnation results and it is not surprising that our 
students are not taking advantage of the academic freedom offered 
to them. After quickly memorizing the answers the bright student 
is prepared for almost any exam for he is rarely called on to de- 
fend his method of thinking but only the end result. Is it sur- 
prising that the professor who has lectured for 45 minutes using 
a purely deductive method is met by a blank wall of silence when 
he asks for questions? 

Even the study time of the student is guided by the principle of 
deduction. Everything is supervised to force a more efficient as- 
similation of the prescribed material. Too frequent tests allow 
little time for anything else but careful memorization of classroom 
notes and are not conducive to reflective thinking. For the “good” 
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student there is little time for independent thought and one stu- 


dent admitted that he felt guilty when reading books not directly 
related to his class work. 


This problem, although common to most colleges, is accentuated 
by Mennonite peculiarities. Being a hard worker, the Mennonite 
professor conscientiously tries to cram the maximum amount of 
material into his student. Consequently the classroom time is spent 
in a frantic effort to copy down every important word falling from 
the lips of the professor. Comprehension may be low although 
the good student begins to see the thrust of the course as he later 
studies his notes but the mediocre student never does see anything 
but a mass of organized facts. Finally resorting to memorization of 
certain phrases which he recognizes as being important but which 
he does not understand, the student hopes to get by on an exam. 
Although it may be an efficient way to have the student master a 
basic core of facts the classroom lecture has not proved to be an 
effective stimulation to thinking. The Mennonite teacher, in his 
zeal to do a good job, also tends to disregard opposing ideas in his 
presentation because they are not correct and therefore not worthy 
of consideration. Patterns of authority in our Mennonite culture 
have prepared a willing audience for the deductive zeal of the pro- 
fessor. Authority, whether vested in the bishop, the father, the 
Bible, or the teacher, is accepted and is not open to critical analy- 


sis. ‘This factor is clearly diminishing in importance and may be 
almost negligible. 


Finally, the ego of the professor accentuates the subjective limita- 
tion on freedom imposed by our usual teaching methods. Under- 
standably the teacher feels he is right and may use the students only 
as an approving audience for his pet ideas. The student can often 
predict with accuracy where the teacher will mark good on a test 
or term paper because he has learned the teacher’s thought pat- 
terns and parrots back his answers. In time the student learns that 
it is safer to write the “correct” things rather than do independent 
critical thinking which is difficult and becomes dangerous. Why 
should anyone take the time and effort to arrive at his own con- 
clusions on a paper only to face the possibility of a B or C when 
he can, with less effort, regurgitate the critics or the professor and 
be assured of an A because he has catered to the intellectual pride 
of the professor? It is disturbing that the problem of a teacher’s 
ego interfering with the academic freedom of a student should exist 
on Christian campuses where men serve Christ and not self. 

The deductive method of teaching, intensified by Mennonite 
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zeal for work and by the ego of the professor, militates against the 
learning process. The Mennonite student may amass an amazing 
amount of factual material which he can cleverly feed back to the 
teacher but he may never have learned to think for himself. He 
cannot be called educated for he can do nothing but accept proc- 
essed answers with the help of his professors or by a majority vote 
of the critics. Academic retardation and intellectual dishonesty 
are common results of subjective limitations imposed upon the free- 
dom of our students. 


B. Responsibility 


So far this paper has discussed the limitations on student free- 
dom, the implication being that these should be overcome by giving 
the student more complete freedom. This is only one side of the 
picture for freedom can be exercised only within bounds of respon- 
sibility. This does not, however, sanction the heavy hand of the 
church being held over the academic pursuits of the student. It is 
unfortunate that too often both the schools and the church, for- 
getting Romans 14, have developed mutual suspicion. We should 
expect a certain amount of tension between the college and the 
church if the college is fulfilling its proper function. When the 
layman begins to tell the student which facts and interpretations 
are acceptable the student may merely abandon the church for 
more sympathetic ground. However, the student should be slow to 
exercise his rightful freedom if this involves a breach from the 
church because he has no source of truth and no reason for exist- 
ence outside of the church. 


Keeping in mind our discussion of the biblical concept of free- 
dom and authority we recall that the only dependable source of 
wisdom can be in the believing community where God is recog- 
nized as the creator and sustainer of all things. Also the student 
must remember that his intellectual rootage lies in the community, 
both historical and present, from which he came. Dr. Calvin 
Redekop, in a lecture at Goshen College on the “large and small” 
traditions, said we find the genius of the small tradition, which in 
our case is the college, is implicit in the large tradition, here the 
church. The novelty of any generation is dependent upon the 
seeming stagnation of the old. We cannot forget that the newly 
recovered “anabaptist vision” sprang from the apparent lethargy 
of “die Stille im Lande.” Even the rigid authority and hypocrisy 
of the old hides within itself the forgotten vitality of a past age 
which can be recaptured if sympathetically comprehended. Who 
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would have thought the sterile nonconformity of early twentieth 
century Mennonitism could have given birth to a new dynamic con- 
formity to Christ which has burst the old wine skins? Or who 
could have anticipated the widening social concern of the Menno- 
nite church which developed largely from our World War II posi- 
tion on pacifism? The deep roots of the small tradition also guard 
against fluctuation with each shift of the academic breeze. For the 
small tradition to keep its roots in the large tradition means to live 
historically, preserving and cultivating the ties with the community 
both present and past. The student is not free to break himself off 
from these roots and abandon himself to a radical historicism. 


Besides not having any intellectual roots outside the large tradi- 
tion the student must remember that he has no reason for existence 
if he cuts himself off from the church. The Christian must have 
a larger purpose than the mere pursuance of truth amputated from 
the larger community. Faced with the problem of the relationship 
of the one to the many the student must not forget that the one 
exists for the many even when the many seems unworthy of being 
preserved. In the Old Testament this is expressed by the concept 
of the remnant which God preserved to bring salvation to the na- 
tion. Judges, kings, prophets, and finally the Messiah were raised 
by God to save the whole. The Christian student and the Chris- 
tian college may at times be called upon to accept the role of the 
saving remnant and should not allow a severance from the larger 
community even in the most extreme circumstances. This argues 
strongly that the Christian student must act responsibly, even cur- 
tailing his own freedom rather than separating from the church. 


So far the discussion has dealt with the problems involved in ob- 
jective limitations on student freedom. We must now give atten- 
tion to the responsibilities demanded by the analysis of subjective 
limits on freedom. While much of the responsibility for resolving 
this rests on the student, unfortunately the real solution must come 
from the other side of the lectern. Yet the student in his eagerness 
for good grades has often short-circuited the learning process. He 
has also refused to take advantage of the opportunities offered to 
him in seminar-type classes. However, this paper must end with 
a plea to the professor to rethink the usual teaching methods. The 
task is difficult and involves the paradoxical call to force people 
to be free. While we must recognize the problems inherent in regi- 
menting freedom, it is incumbent upon the professor to think cre- 


atively of new ways to overcome the subjective limitations on stu- 
dent freedom. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF THE CHURCH 


By Howard C. Yoder* 


One who searches for a definition of Academic Freedom is in the 
position of the man who would visualize an elephant from the de- 
scriptions of the four blind men in the old McGuffey reader. It 
changes shape and purpose according to the predilection of the 
viewer. ‘This has its advantages for an illiterate like myself because 
it allows me to choose a definition that fits my own prejudice. 

To the American Civil Liberties Union, which last year entered 
into sixteen controversies involving teachers or students it is just 
part of the intellectual freedom granted to all citizens by the Bill 
of Rights to freely express their own opinion, no matter how er- 
roneous or how offensive, and to publish these in print. President 
Briggs of Phillips University agrees. He says that “Academic Free- 
dom is not something apart, something vague and different, but is 
intellectual freedom, which seems to embody all of the freedoms 
that we know and cherish.” Russel Kirk, in his Essay on Academic 
Freedom, disagrees. He writes, “IJ am convinced that academic 
freedom is a thing apart, different and peculiar, and we would be 
foolish to confuse it with the vaguer term, ‘intellectual freedom.’ 
Intellectual freedom is chiefly an aspiration, it can be sought after 
only by the solitary man of contemplation; academic freedom on 
the other hand is an historical reality with ascertainable limits and 
prerogatives.” Henderson, in his “Policies and Practices in Higher 
Education,” differentiates between academic freedom and intellec- 
tual freedom. He says “The latter guarantees freedom of speech 
but no security from loss of job... a policy of academic freedom, 
however, is aimed to protect the scholar in his job because of the 
nature of his obligation to society in his search for the truth.” Sid- 
ney Hook says “Academic freedom is a specific kind of freedom, 
it is the freedom of professionally qualified persons to inquire, dis- 
cover, publish and teach the truth as they see it in their field of 
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competence without any control or authority except the control and 
authority of the rational method by which truth is established.” 
Hofstadter says in his “Development of Academic Freedom,” “nei- 
ther civil liberty nor religious liberty is identical with academic 
freedom for they affect the lives of all citizens directly; academic 
freedom is an immediate concern chiefly of the teacher in his pro- 
fessional capacity. However, both of these rights are broadly anal- 
ogous to academic freedom and together they have provided the 
historical matrix of the concept of academic freedom.” ‘There are 
also several interestingly wry definitions. Doctor Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago says “Academic freedom is, I think, gener- 
ally regarded as a device by which weak minded or vicious people 
in some way hang on to their jobs when all right thinking men 
agree that they ought to lose them.” William F. Buckley calls 
academic freedom “‘a hoax to deceive the proprietors of schools and 
colleges,” and there is a certain logic in his contentions that those 
who support and operate colleges are the real heirs of the academic 
freedom of the medieval universities because in those universities it 
was the ones who financed the schools who enjoyed the special 
freedoms. ‘These universities were operated under charters, some- 
times from the church, and sometimes from the state which really 
made them a “third estate,’ co-equal, almost, with church and 
state, and freed them from local police controls and local ecclesi- 
astical officials; they were governed by guilds. In some, as in the 
University of Bologna, the guilds were student guilds who hired 
the teachers, in others, as in the University of Paris, the guilds were 
teachers who solicited students, set the fees and conditions of en- 
trance. This divergence adds another factor to the confusion. The 
tradition of academic freedom in South American universities is 
rooted in Bologna, those of the schools of the United States in 
Paris. The Berkeley Student movement was, or is, an attempt to 
introduce the South American definition of academic freedom to 
the United States campus. The recent study on “Freedom and 
Responsibility in Higher Education,” edited by Herbert Stroup, is 
devoted entirely to student behavior and student freedom which 
would be outside the purview of most of the definitions of aca- 
demic freedom that I have cited. I prefer Kirk’s definition ‘“Aca- 
demic freedom is the freedom of the teacher to pursue truth wher- 
ever it leads him.” He finds his ideal in the greek Academy and in 
the words of Socrates from his Apology “Men of Athens, I honor 
and love you, but I shall obey God rather than you, and [ shall 
never cease from practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting 
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everyone whom I meet after my manner.” I cannot accept Kirk’s 
contention, however, that academic freedom is an absolute, an end 
in itself. No exponent of intellectual freedom, however highly he 
values and prizes it, makes it an end in itself, a “summum bonum.” 
It is not included among the inalienable rights of man, recited in 
the declaration of independence. Let’s hear its most ardent advo- 
cates speak. John Stuart Mill in “Of Liberty,” says “If all man- 
kind except one were of one opinion, mankind would be no more 
justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the 
power would be justified in silencing mankind. If an opinion 
is right (and suppressed) mankind is deprived of the opportunity 
of exchanging error for truth and if wrong mankind loses, what is 
almost a greater benefit the clearer perception and livelier impres- 
sion of truth by its collision with error.’ Thomas Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address, “If there is anyone among us who would 
dissolve the Union or change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments to the safety with which error of opinion 
is tolerated where reason is free to combat it.” Mills found it es- 
sential for the perception of truth, Jefferson for the practice of 
good government, Confucius for the exercise of judgment. Even 
Kirk applies so many conditions to the exercise of academic free- 
dom that they weaken his classification of it as an end in itself. 


All individual freedoms, including intellectual freedom and by 
analogy academic freedom, are in law, and in principle modified 
by the goals of society. Academic freedom necessarily has limits 
consistent with the goals of the institution in which the individual 
serves or which he attends. The definition and the practice and 
the exercise of academic freedom in our church schools therefore 
depends on our concept of what a church school is. Until the goal 
of a school and its role within the church is defined our concept of 
academic freedom will be fuzzy. 


No professional organization or accrediting agency denies the 
church school the right to select teachers who are committed to the 
objectives of the church which sponsors the school or to include 
clauses relative to theological position in the faculty contracts. The 
principles adopted by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in 1933 include the following statements—‘‘Academic free- 
dom carries with it duties correlative with its rights,” and “when a 
teacher speaks or writes as a citizen he should be free from institu- 
tional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the com- 
munity imposes a special obligation to exercise appropriate re- 
straint, to show respect to the opinions of others, and to indicate 
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that he is not an institutional spokesman.” The North Central 
Association of colleges and secondary schools includes in its state- 
ment of principles, which most of our Mennonite schools have ac- 
cepted, the following: (Form II, Schedule P. Clause (d)) “Since 
society permits and encourages certain groups, such as religious or- 
ganizations to found colleges that are intended to render service to 
a particular group, it is permissible and right for such colleges to 
define appropriate limitation on instructional freedom,” and (Form 
II, Schedule P. clause (h)), “On his part a teacher is duty bound 
to respect such limitations as are indicated in (“‘d”) above and 
such other limitations as have been made a condition of his ap- 
pointment.” Henderson in his ‘Policies and Processes of Higher 
Education”? recommends more care in the granting of tenure on 
the part of college boards and administrators, adding that “The 
burden of proof is upon the individual to demonstrate (during the 
probationary period) his qualifications for retention within the 
faculty.” 


Having asserted the right of a Christian college to exercise con- 
trol of the instruction and social conditions within the institution 
we should further consider: (1) How Christian colleges have com- 
pared and now compare with secular colleges in the matter of aca- 
demic freedom. (2) The arguments for the greatest possible lati- 
tude for inquiry in the Christian College and (3) Some practical 
approaches for reaching a meaningful synthesis. 


There would seem to be little conflict between the aims of the 
followers of Him who said “I am the Truth” and the aim of learn- 
ing as a search for the truth. But somehow the concept of the 
church school as a center of bigotry has received wide acceptance. 
In the March-April issue of Consumers Digest magazine in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Which College Should You Choose,” we read ‘“‘How 
do you go about to determine whether or not a school is preju- 
diced? One way is to determine whether it has a church affiliation 
and how strong that affiliation is. ... The college brochure usually 
brings this out very clearly. The catalogue of Pacific Union Col- 
lege of California, for instance, says plainly ‘that it accepts only 
those students whose habits of life are in accord with the behavior 
and conduct patterns of the Seventh-day Adventist Church.’ Simi- 
larly Goshen College of Goshen, Indiana, says ‘it is open to mem- 
bers of the Mennonite Church and others who are familiar with 
her life and standards and who can agree to abide by these.’ The 
high school students in quest of a college should easily know from 
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reading these brochures whether either of these schools are for 
them.” 


I am not quite sure what the sentence referred to means but as 
a member of the Goshen College Board of Overseers I have no de- 
sire to change it and am completely satisfied if it causes advocates 
of filthy speech to choose the University of California instead of 
Goshen. One of the practices which the preliminary report of the 
Danforth Commission on Christian Colleges and Universities ap- 
proves is a careful selection of students in the light of institutional 
purpose. It is referring especially to academic qualifications but 
I believe it can be applied also to motivational qualifications. Ga- 
lileo’s trial for heresy for insisting that the earth was a sphere and 
revolved about its axis and many of the manifestations of the con- 
flict between science and religious dogma, most of which occurred 
outside of the colleges, has been magnified out of all proper propor- 
tions. As noted above the freedoms of the medieval universities are 
considered the source of academic freedom today. Yet Russell 
Kirk points out that most of these universities were more closely 
tied to the church than most of the so-called church colleges in the 
United States. He writes “The schoolmen were persons dedicated 
to the conviction that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, 
and the students were either candidates for holy orders or else 
young men learning law or medicine in an atmosphere of religious 
veneration,’ and “Most of the universities had papal charters and 
enjoyed their freedom because of their status as religious institutions 
rather than despite it.’ Sidney Hook points out that “True aca- 
demic freedom was enjoyed in the medieval universities within the 
framework of certain key religious assumptions at a time when civil 
freedom for citizens of the community was hardly an embryonic 
concept.” If anti-intellectualism and dogma within the church 
were as rigid as often assumed how can one account for a Galileo, 
an Abelarde, a William of Ockham, an Erasmus, a Darwin, a 
Zwingli or for that matter a Grebel, all devout men, who, though 
they all finally came into conflict with the church were nurtured 
in the universities. The Danforth Commission’s study, referred to 
above, finds that academic freedom in the 817 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States classed as church schools compares 
very favorably with that in secular institutions. Russell Kirk con- 
tends that the aim and methods recommended by the National 
Education Association have limited academic freedom much more 
severely than has religion in the United States. 


As I have noted before, the search for truth is a common goal of 
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Christianity and of liberal education. No group in history has been 
more insistent of the right of the individual to seek God’s will, free 
of state and ecclesiastical regulations, than the early Anabaptist 
leaders. It would seem to be the height of absurdity for the spirit- 
ual descendants of such apostles of dissent as Blaurock, Denck and 
Hofmann to deny anyone freedom of inquiry. Certainly no student 
should be censured for asking questions, however hard they may 
be to answer. No student should be hindered in his search for 
knowledge by denying him access to points of view foreign to our 
most devoutly held convictions, by barring books from our libraries 
or eliminating consideration of certain points in the course of study. 
We should consider Mill’s contention that the surest remedy for 
error is knowledge and the surest bulwark of truth is its confronta- 
tion with error. And certainly every faculty member must be trust- 
ed with equal freedom of inquiry. 


This of course still leaves open the degree of behavorial freedom 
of the student on the campus and the instructional freedom of the 
faculty member. In these matters the ideal situation 1s found when 
the board of control, the administration of the school, and the in- 
dividual members have a common commitment. This does not 
mean that there must be absolute unanimity of opinion between 
the broad church membership or even the elected church leaders 
and the members of the faculty. What would be the purpose of 
learning if the process did not give the learned something to say 
to the unlearned? It does however lay upon each the obligation 
to act and speak with restraint. None of our Mennonite Schools 
were founded in response to a broad popular demand within the 
church but because dedicated and devout men within the church 
believed they were needed. Recommendation #14 in the prelim- 
inary report of the Danforth Commission states “It is time the 
colleges turn their attention to the churches that have nurtured 
them and not merely look to the churches as sources of money and 
students. Grave problems found by the churches have already 
been outlined. To reverse, to redirect, or to adapt to a change in 
world view through which we are now passing cannot be simple. 
We cannot look to church administrators and pastors to give the 
answers as they are beset by too many immediate problems. The 
manpower in our theological schools is too meager. In our opinion 
the faculties of the church schools are in the most favorable posi- 
tion to provide intellectual leadership in the study of issues facing 
the church and proposals for action.” In other words the college 
must be able to speak a prophetic word to the church. This re- 
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quires both sensitivity to the church’s concerns on the part of the 
faculty and the granting of freedom of inquiry to the faculty mem- 
bers on the part of the church. 


What can be done to bring about this mutual trust? The first 
prerequisite is a clearly defined purpose for the church college upon 
which both the church and the college can agree. Is it to be a 
community of the learned? A vocational school? A research insti- 
tution? A spiritual kindergarten? An adolescent nursery? A 
Bible institute? Or a log with a teacher on one end and a student 
on the other end? Is its purpose to produce converts? Citizens? 
Specialists? Technicians? Or robots for the Brave New World? 
The Danforth Commission says “A good college works hard to de- 
fine its role and design its curriculum specifically for the type of 
students that it admits. It has a definite sense of direction.” This 
does not mean that every church college must have the same role. 
The commission found that too many church schools were simply 
imitating secular institutions and trying to be “all things to all 
men.” The E. P. E. fifteen minute report of May 21 quotes an A. 
G. B. report .... “It is as impossible for a single institution to be 
all things to all men as it is for a single person to know everything 
about all subjects.” I find little excuse for a church college except 
to express a religious conviction. When we do this we are carry- 
ing out the purpose of learning as expressed by Socrates, by the 
founders of the medieval universities and the colonial universities 
which were founded in the conviction that the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom and that right religion is the only foundation 
for right morals. Even the first president of the University of 
Michigan, Philip Tappan, wrote “Man is a creature of passions and 
will and therefore should be instructed in morality and be disci- 
plined to self-government. He is immortal and therefore should 
he learn that system of religion which brings life and immortality 
to light.” I recognize that our church schools have been active, 
singly and cooperatively, in seeking a definitive role and that the 
Mennonite Board of Education is planning a major effort to de- 
fine the purpose of education. One can only continue to stress the 
importance of coming to an agreement. 


The second prerequisite is the selection of faculty members for 
their commitment to the church, their commitment to the search 
for truth, and for integrity of character. Again from the prelimin- 
ary report of the Danforth Commission, “Typically, when a college 
is looking for a new faculty person, it goes to one or two nearby 
graduate schools and seeks candidates with a particular degree and 
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satisfactory recommendations. More often than not it seems to be 
a degree, not a person that is being appointed. Great colleges can- 
not be developed in this way.” The goals of the school, the con- 
ditions of appointment and the limits on instruction should be 
clearly stated and understood before an appointment is made. This 
does not presuppose that there must be complete unanimity among 
all faculty members. Indeed diversity of opinion, even controversy, 
on many things is greatly desired, but I do not believe that it 1s 
necessary to bring in, for instance, a communist and an atheist, as 
I have several times heard Dr. Lowry of Wooster College recom- 
mend, in order to attain that diversity. 


Lastly, I would suggest continued dialogue between the faculty, 
the administration, the boards of control and church leaders. When 
differences of opinion can be aired in such a dialogue it makes less 
persuasive the attraction of voicing dissenting opinion in class. The 
faculty member is not gagged yet controls are not breached. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 
FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


By Roy Just* 


Fortunately I am the fourth and last to present a paper at this 
conference on the subject of Academic Freedom in the Church- 
Related College. The viewpoints of the teacher, student and church 
have been presented and no attempt will be made here to re-evalu- 
ate those aspects of the subject. Rather, this paper will be brief 
and to the point, looking from the administration’s point of view. 


Assumptions. This paper begins with the following assumptions: 


1. Academic freedom is desirable. 

2. The church, through the college’s charter, sets the stage for 
its expression. 

3. Faculty and students are encouraged to exercise it respon- 
sibly. 

4. ‘The administration facilitates and implements its expression. 


I trust that the first three papers, plus the discussions, have es- 
tablished and elaborated upon the first three assumptions. 


Admunistration’s Role. One useful way of defining the role of 
the administrator is to look upon him as the “people amplifier.” 
By the use of organizational devices, the administrator brings to- 
gether the individual efforts of many persons in such a way as to 
heighten the productivity of each. 


Freedom to Be Academic. In its most elementary form, adminis- 
tration removes from the student and teacher the concern for phys- 
ical facilities, certain financial responsibilities, class scheduling, etc. 
This is the fundamental freedom to pursue academic interests. 
The Latin concept of artes liberales in which the free man had op- 
portunity to pursue the arts without the necessity to spend his en- 
tire time earning a living is what is referred to here. Let adminis- 
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trators never forget that this function of freeing time for learning, 
giving scholars freedom to be academic, is one of their first callings. 


Academic Freedom. In a higher form, administration constantly 
interprets the educational process to the supporting constituency to 
minimize attempts to curtail freedom of thought and expression on 
the campus. The uneducated, perhaps, will always feel that the 
learning process is a threat to his unexamined life and may seek 
arbitrary controls to reduce this supposed danger. The teacher has 
the responsibility of leading the student gradually to new ideas and 
beliefs, but the administrator stands between faculty and constitu- 
ency, interpreting both to each other. Because a college often takes 
a leadership role in promoting new thought patterns, the adminis- 
tration must be alert to guard those forces which tend to support an 
uncritical endorsement of the status quo. 


Freedom to Achieve Goals. The charter of the college sets forth 
the goals of the institution. No doubt the highest form of support 
which the administration can give the educational process is to 
maximize the school’s ability to achieve those goals. This requires 
freedom to plan, to be creative, to experiment, to pursue alternate 
options, to think and to express those thoughts. Assuming that the 
goals are worthy, no effort should be spared to give faculty and 
students full freedom to achieve those goals. Constituency, faculty 
or student attempts to deviate from or decrease the effectiveness 
of the institution’s best efforts to fulfill its stated mission must be 
administratively resisted. It is the business of the faculty to teach, 
that of the student to learn. The administration, through the 
deans of academic and student affairs, guides these functions. 


Freedom to Relate. Academic freedom is basically a freedom 
of expression, an expression of ideas between people. To facilitate 
this, the administration must do what it can to keep channels of 
communication open, especially between faculty members. As de- 
partments increase in size and complexity, the practical freedom 
to interstimulate and respond tends to decrease, especially be- 
tween departments. When asked how the faculty managed to create 
such a stimulating environment for learning, an early president of 
an eastern university indicated that they had always sat in on 
each other’s lectures. 


This freedom to relate can be encouraged by the administration 
through enlightened personnel policies and, let me suggest, by actu- 
ally scheduling such departmental and interdepartmental visiting. 
Otherwise it won’t happen. Such a practice would encourage the 
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use of freedom which may be inherent in a situation but which 


will not find expression without the administration acting as a 
catalytic agent. 


Conclusion. We will conclude this paper by referring again to 
the administrator as a “people amplifier.” He takes the individual 
efforts of faculty and students and amplifies their effectiveness. 
By overall organization and insight the administrator puts the 
parts together in such a way as to maximize their function. By 
each faculty member and student joining something bigger than 
either is alone, their freedom to be academic and their academic 
freedom can grow. This is one of the desired products of adminis- 
tration, by relating the parts to each other, increases the possibili- 
ties of influence, of interstimulation and response. The science of 
administration must constantly be applied to the organizational 
structure and function of the college to determine the best ways 
of making people free to teach and learn. 


MENNONITES IN THE CONFEDERACY 
By Samuel L. Horst* 


I. BacKGROUNDS 


The Mennonites in the Confederacy consisted essentially of about 
four hundred families in the Shenandoah Valley. Alongside of 
them lived the Dunkers who were very similar and with whom 
there was considerable cooperation in connection with their com- 
mon opposition to war. Both of these groups also opposed slavery, 
secession and rebellion. Peter Burkholder, a Mennonite bishop 
spoke out against slavery and the Virginia Conference prohibited 
the owning and hiring of slaves. 


Virginia Mennonites adhered to the so-called Burkholder Con- 
fession of Faith’ which recognized the government as “an ordi- 
nance and institution of God” and held it to be the duty of all 
faithful believers, to be subject to the higher powers, not only for 
fear of punishment but also for conscience’ sake.” 


In situations where the government will pervert and mis- 
apply the power which is imposed on and given it by God... 
and will interfere with the offices of Christ and with his King- 
dom, which is of a spiritual nature . . . and will attempt to be 
lords over God’s heritage, by compelling its subjects to do 
things contrary to the Word and will of God: it is then that 
the faithful believers must obey God rather than man.... 


Like American Mennonites in general, Virginia Mennonites had 
a definite pro-Union sentiment. They kept constant contacts with 
the larger Mennonite groups in the North and became anxious over 
the steady drift toward secession. Their sentiment is evidenced also 
by the attempts of many of them to escape to the North. They 
were never involved in states’ rights considerations, nor did they, 
though agrarian in outlook, think in terms of sectional rivalry or 
Northern encroachment on Southern power. They could not ap- 
prove of, or support what they considered to be a rebellion against 
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an established government ordained of God. They do not appear 
to have had any grievance whatsoever against the Union and if 
they had, their doctrinal position obligated them to refrain from 
opposition or resistance. 

Mennonites and other groups opposing military service in the 
Confederacy did not have an Abraham Lincoln who spoke appre- 
ciatively of the principles of Quakers who interviewed him. Jeffer- 
son Davis said very little concerning any opinions he held on any- 
thing, but in the summer of 1862 when receiving a delegation of 
Quakers, expressed regret that there was in the Confederacy people 
unwilling to fight and die in defense of their country. 

The American Civil War was a major tragedy in terms of mate- 
rial and human loss and in terms of social consequences. The 
South early in the war faced the menace of invading armies and 
occupation of their territory. A main strategy of both sides was 
to capture the capital of the other. It was in connection with this 
strategy that the Shenandoah Valley, the section of Virginia where 
the Mennonites were concentrated, played a vital part in the war. 
As long as the Confederates held the Valley, or as long as they tied 
up sizable Union forces, they were effectively relieving the pressure 
on Richmond and simultaneously threatening Washington. The 
Valley was also a strategic source of food supplies. The fact that 
both the Union and Confederacy early sensed the Valley’s strategic 
position meant that from the first month of the year, campaigns 
developed at its northern entrance. “Winchester changed hands so 
often that it became kind of a shuttlecock between contending 
forces.”* Not until 1862, however, did the first major campaign 
occur in the Valley when General Robert E. Lee ordered General 
T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson) to tie up sizable Union forces and 
threaten Washington. Jackson was so successful that the Federals 
were not able to neutralize the Valley until late 1864 when General 
Philip H. Sheridan successfully contested Confederate Jubal Early’s 
forces and then devasted the Valley thoroughly. 


II. THe SEcEssIon CRIsIS 


Virginia’s intention to maintain a moderate stand in the sectional 
dispute was demonstrated in its casting of a plurality vote for John 
Bell, the Constitutionalist candidate in the 1860 Presidential elec- 
tion, although John Breckenridge, the Secessionist candidate ran a 
close second. Rockingham County however voted for Stephen A. 


2James G. Randall and Donald David, The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1961), p. 514. 
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Douglas, the anti-secessionist candidate. As late as April 4, 1861, 
after six states had seceded, the Virginia Convention voted down 
secession 90-45. 

The Fort Sumter attack of April 12, 1861, changed Virginia 
sentiment overnight and when Lincoln called for troops, the state 
promptly seceded. There remained the popular referendum on the 
convention’s decision which was scheduled for May 23. This refer- 
endum, though unimportant in helping Virginians to make a ra- 
tional decision, is important as a crucial test for the groups that 
opposed war, and politically in that it brought to a head the long 
standing cleavage between Virginia’s eastern and western counties. 

An article in the local newspaper reacted to editorial criticism on 
the part of a Richmond paper, and in doing so defended the Men- 
nonites and Dunkers as people “more loyal to the Constitution and 
the laws [than] can be found anywhere. . . . They carefully and 
promptly pay their taxes to support the government which pro- 
tects the slave holders as well as themselves.”’* 

It is from the information which was furnished in connection 
with claims for property losses to the Civil War Claims Commission 
that one discovers the pressures which were applied to those who 
were known to oppose secession and war. The local newspaper 
indicated that the Mennonites as well as the Dunkers were held 
in high regard. Would these people in the secession crisis now take 
the unpopular stand against secession? 

Some Mennonites did not vote for or against secession. Some 
were sO uncompromising as to vote outright against secession. 
Jacob Wenger claimed that he was one of eleven (probably not all 
Mennonites) who voted against secession in spite of threats of 
hanging. But the number who were persuaded to ratify the deci- 
sion of the secession convention appear to be much more numerous. 
Numerous are the cases where claimants explained why they voted 
favorably in support of secession, the reasons given including threats 
of hanging, protection for oneself and family, fear of confiscation 
of property and pressure from neighbors. In fact at one of the 
voting places (Mount Crawford) armed men were stationed who 


not only threatened but actually forced individuals back to polls 
to change their votes. 


III. Earty War ExpERIENCES 


When war broke out, Mennonites were no longer excused by 
paying muster fines. In fact, in June 1861, an officer abruptly walk- 


3Rockingham Register, February 15, 1861. 
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ed into Weaver’s Church during a Sunday morning service and an- 
nounced that all men between 18 and 45 should report for military 
service. Should the men refuse service and thus deliberately invite 
the stigma of becoming a deserter which for all they knew would 
result in court martial and possible execution for treason, or should 
they enter the military? Numerous Mennonite men* went into 
the militia under protest vowing among themselves to their families 
and the Church that they would not use weapons placed in their 
hands. Others, however, chose to hide in the mountains, visiting 
their families at night. Some men from Mennonite families went 
into service without protest. L. J. Heatwole claimed that only a 
“few brethren volunteered.”® 


Threats and other pressures were unsuccessful in getting the 
protesting men to fight. Some of them were detailed to cook, 
care for the sick and wounded or to drive teams. Others were 
placed in the guard house. In July, 1861, when most of the men 
apparently were taken into the state militia forces, an article 
which commended the religious objector groups for “their orderly 
and honest lives” but which defended Southern resistance, ap- 
peared in the Register. This article held that “nonresistance de- 
mands that one ought . . . to go twice the length demanded... . 
The battlefield will be one of the very best stages on which to 
exhibit [the] conviction that all resistance is wrong.” 


General Jackson in describing the religious objectors stated on 
March 20, 1862: 


These who do not desert will, to some extent, hire sub- 
stitutes, others will turn out in obedience to the Governor’s 
call, but I understand some of them will say they will not 
‘shoot.’ They can be made to fire but can very easily take 
bad aim.°® 


If the General had any misgivings concerning the sincerity of 
the religious objectors, they were dispelled, for on April 4, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. R. Jones who commanded the 33rd Volunteer 
Regiment relayed Jackson’s order of March 31, 1862, stating: “I 
am authorized to say to the Dunkers and Mennonites, that Gen- 


4General Jackson’s plan to organize these men into companies of one hundred men 
each suggests that the total of Mennonite, Dunker and Quaker objectors was consider- 
able by the early months of 1862. He refers, obviously to all men eligible for military 
service. Register, August 2, 1861. 

5L. J. Heatwole letter to Edward Needles Wright, November 5, 1928. Menno Simons 
Historical Library and Archives, Eastern Mennonite College. 


6War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XII, Part III, p. 835. 
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eral Jackson believes them to be sincere in their opposition to en- 
gaging in war... .”? 

Apparently many of the men were permitted to return home to 
help with the fall planting with the understanding that they would 
return to service. But they did not return, for the Church had 
crystallized its stand and young Bishop Samuel Coffman insisted 
that those who voluntarily responded for military service disquali- 
fied themselves for church membership. 

A common practice in the Civil War in both the Union and the 
Confederacy was the practice of securing substitutes to evade mili- 
tary service. Permitted in the Confederacy as early as the autumn 
of 1861, the April 1862 law, the first conscription law in American 
history, sanctioned the practice. This practice was common among 
Mennonites and Dunkers. —The Quakers showed much more reluc- 
tance to take advantage of this opportunity. Several interesting 
detailed cases of Mennonites could be described, the most dra- 
matic being that of Joseph Beery, a Mennonite minister, who after 
urging a substitute he had secured for his son Solomon, was report- 
ed to the local Confederate officials by the substitute himself. Beery 
and his son as well as a neighbor were sent to Richmond and im- 
prisoned in Castle Thunder. 


IV. FuGITIVES AND DESERTERS 


The political transition which involved the development of West 
Virginia out of the western counties of Virginia placed the Valley 
adjacent to an area which was in the process of becoming Union 
territory. This circumstance presented the harassed groups that 
opposed war as well as others the real prospect of hiding and 
flight into and beyond the mountain ranges west of the Valley. 

By 1862 an extensive system of hideouts and escape routes was 
already developed and was commonly referred to as the ‘‘Under- 
ground Railroad.” Homes favorably situated near the mountains 
which were used to conceal refugees and deserters until the “train” 
would start were called “depots.” The elaborateness of the whole 
enterprise was further demonstrated by the system of letter delivery 
with well recognized “postmasters’” through which escaped refu- 
gees would keep contact with their home and friends. These activ- 
ities were extremely dangerous and the fact that few persons were 
known to be held for such activities suggests the effectiveness of 
the secrecy of the enterprise. 


7Special Order to Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Jones of 33rd Regiment of Virginia Militia 
from Major General Jackson. 
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The 1862 spring campaign of Jackson in the Valley greatly 
agitated the communities in which Mennonites lived. Appar- 
ently all three bishops, John Geil, Samuel Coffman and Jacob 
Hildebrand stood firm in opposing military service, the most out- 
standing being Coffman whose forthright stand brought public 
criticism and eventually threats on his life. A Confederate mili- 
tary official threatened to come with his regiment and take Coff- 
man and all of his members of military age. Coffman, only thirty 
years of age, went north for six weeks preaching in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland churches. 

Numerous groups undertook flight in early 1862. Considerable 
detail can be given concerning two of these groups which were 
both arrested while on flight. One group comprised of seventy- 
four was imprisoned in Richmond. The other, eighteen in num- 
ber, was finally imprisoned in the Rockingham County Court- 
house in Harrisonburg. Both groups consisted of Mennonites, 
Dunkers, and others, with Dunkers predominating in both. 

The Richmond group was imprisoned in Castle Thunder, a 
place which E. Merton Coulter describes as the best known Con- 
federate prison for political prisoners.* This group was eventually 
divided, twenty-seven of the men apparently consisting of non- 
church members ineligible to request exemption on the basis of 
the March 29, 1862 exemption law passed by the Virginia General 
Assembly. Forty-five of the men® were eligible for exemption 
and apparently were all released after their stay of thirty days at 
Richmond.*° 

The Harrisonburg group of eighteen was kept at Mount Jackson 
for some time and finally imprisoned in the large jury room on the 
second floor of the Rockingham County Courthouse. This group 
was soon enlarged by the addition of three Mennonite and Dunker 
clergymen, namely Gabriel Heatwole, Sr., Joseph Beery, both 
Mennonite ministers, and John Kline, a prominent Dunker elder. 
The newspaper description of the arrest of these church leaders 
shows evidence of real suspicion on the part of local officials. 
Apparently, closely watched, they were suddenly arrested and 
imprisoned. They were suspected of “pro-Union proclivities and 
‘as always having sustained good characters, but . . . as strong 


8E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America 1861-1865 (Vol. VII of A 
History of the South by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, eds. 10 vols.; 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1950), p. 41. 

29Two additional men came along with the group, both ineligible for military service. 
One was lame, the other was only 16 years of age. 

10S. F. Sanger and D. Hays, The Olive Branch of Peace and Goodwill to Men 
(Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Publishing House, 1907), p. 54. 
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Union men’ who were ‘elderly gentlemen, men of property and 
have therefore exercised considerable influence in the spheres in 
which they moved.” However no formal charges were placed 
against them.*? 

The less humane treatment received by the Harrisonburg group 
in contrast to the men imprisoned at Richmond seems to indicate 
the existence of a pronounced resentment on the part of some of 
the local population. This resentment was apparently intensified 
by the excitement created by the push of the Union army up the 
Valley (south). 


V. StrruccLtes For RECOGNITION 


The families of the captured men became fearful that their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons would be severely punished 
for desertion. ‘Though in actual practice desertion was seldom 
punished in proportion to the gravity of the offense, the death 
sentence was carried out in sufficient frequency to attempt to im- 
press the public. In August 1862, two soldiers from Rockingham 
County were ordered shot by Jackson for desertion and in Decem- 
ber, 1863, a native of the county was tried by court-martial and 
charged with piloting and assisting deserters to escape from the 
Confederate army to the enemy’s lines and with communicating 
information to the enemy’s country. He was sentenced to death 
by hanging.** Mennonites were under suspicion of assisting de- 
serters and the capture of two groups in the act of desertion itself 
could well have given the authorities a good opportunity to effect 
some impressive punishment. One Mennonite described this as 
“a serious and solemn time in which earnest and genuine suppli- 
cation was made to God for help.” The Mennonite congregations 
met for consultations and the decision was made to contact legis- 
lative officials. 

The Dunkers, especially John Kline, kept in frequent contact 
with officials. Various persons visited legislative officials in the 
Virginia General Assembly. On March 29, 1862, a bill became 
law which included the provision that a payment of $500 and 
two percent of the assessed value of property would exempt persons 
who were members of religious groups opposed to war. Persons 
unable to pay these amounts could secure exemption by serving 
as teamsters or in other work not requiring the bearing of arms. 

The Mennonites lost no time in raising the necessary money 


11Richmond Whig, April 15, 1862. 
12Register, August 29, 1862; December 11, 1863. 
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which was taken to the appropriate officials. A quartermaster in 
Richmond meanwhile vainly endeavored to induce them to enlist. 
Some time elapsed before the imprisoned men in both Harrison- 
burg and Richmond were set free, due to the fact that the fines 
were not accepted when first offered.** How many men were in 
military camps in April, 1862 is not known. Likely those who 
were still there were not members of the church. Most of these 
apparently escaped in time, spending the remaining period of the 
war either in hiding or in the North. The most puzzling case is 
that of John D. Heatwole who has traditionally been credited 
with being instrumental in paving the way for the establishment 
of Mennonite rural mission work in what was becoming West 
Virginia. He was said to have eluded military officials, fleeing 
into the seclusion of the mountains where he is claimed to have 
made his home till the end of the war.tt These traditional ac- 
counts do not allow for another period of military service which 
Heatwole did have as evidenced by the existence of a petition 
made by 94 citizens of Rockingham County for Heatwole’s dis- 
charge from the 33rd Virginia Regiment. The War Department 
received the petition on April 11, 1863 requesting that Heatwole 
be discharged to provide their alleged need for a potter. Why 
wasn’t the petition made on the basis of religious objection to 
military service? The petition was denied.’ 


The great relief experienced by the Mennonites and other 
groups was short-lived, for suddenly on April 16, 1862, the control 
of conscription was placed into the hands of the Confederate 
government by the passage of a measure which conscripted all 
men from 18-35 for three years of service. This first American 
conscription law made no provision for religious objectors, and 
thus effectively undermined the recent gains which religious ob- 
jectors had secured. It not only aroused apprehension in Men- 
nonite, Dunker and Quaker circles, but aroused sympathy in other 
quarters as well evidenced by an article in the Daily Richmond 
Whig which concludes its reference to religious objector groups by 
stating: “It seems hard they should be made to pay and fight too, 
but as the law now stands there is no help for it.” 


Again church leaders contacted legislative officials, this time 


13D. H. Zigler, History of the Brethren in Virginia, (Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, 1914), pp. 107-108. 

14L. J. Heatwole, ‘“‘A Brief History of the Mennonite Congregations in Virginia and 
West Virginia,’”? Menno Simons Historical Library and Archives, Eastern Mennonite 
College, p. 5. 


15Confederate War Department, Letters Received, No. 280-H-1863, National Archives. 
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members of Congress. Numerous petitions were sent, one written 
by John Kline on behalf of the Dunkers and Mennonites. On 
October 11, 1862, a law was passed which included two provisions 
for religious exemption making special mention of the Society of 
Friends, Dunkards, Nazarenes and Mennonists. Members of these 
groups were asked to “furnish substitutes or pay a tax of $500 each 
into the public treasury; . . .” Each of the religious groups has 
presented its own version of what most influenced the Confederate 
Congress to pass a measure more lenient than the state of Vir- 
ginia did. But more important to these groups was the fact of 
exemption itself. The earlier release of the prisoners, the return 
of men from hiding and military service and now the final passage 
of the Confederate exemption measure produced a deep sense of 
gratitude on the part of Mennonites and Dunkers. The Dunkers 
held a public manifestation of gratitude on January 1, 1863.*° 
Jacob Hildebrand proposed a similar Mennonite meeting on Janu- 
ary 28. This meeting was held by Hildebrand’s Southern District 
but without the cooperation of the Middle and Northern Districts. 


VI. CoNTINUED APPREHENSIONS 


For the next eighteen months after the granting of exemptions 
by the Confederate government the churches had comparative 
rest. However, influences were at work in favor of conscripting 
manpower much more completely than the 1862 measure allowed. 
The Confederate government became very hard pressed in the 
summer of 1863 when the disastrous defeats of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg were realized. Governor Letcher of Virginia pressed 
for the abrogation of religious exemptions which aroused concern 
among Dunkers and Mennonites. ‘They even considered the idea 
of a petition to leave the country. On December 7, 1863 President 
Davis proposed major changes in conscription policies. On De- 
cember 28, 1863 Congress abolished the discredited substitute 
system. Again church leaders went to Richmond where they 
were assured of loyal support. Finally on February 17, 1864 a 
military law was passed which broadened the age group from 
seventeen to fifty but which retained the exemption policy of 
October 11, 1862. Yet apparently there was difficulty in getting 
exemptions for young men who became old enough for military 
service. Increasing numbers of persons and groups fled north, 
especially seventeen-year-old boys. 


16Zigler, op. cit., p. 113. 
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In August 1863 John Kline and Jacob Wine, two Dunker min- 
isters were arrested and released twice. In October Mennonite 
minister Joseph Beery was arrested with his son and imprisoned 
in Richmond. Undoubtedly had the war lasted much longer the 
difficulties of religious objectors would have increased, for condi- 
tions deteriorated throughout the South in the late war years. An 
indication of this deterioration was the tragic murder of John 
Kline on June 15, 1864. That no effort was made to punish the 
persons who committed the crime indicated the low state of law 
and order. 

Increasing violence and lawlessness spread fear among the peo- 
ple in the communities to the extent that public worship services 
were abandoned. At times services were held in secrecy.1?7 In 
describing this period Heatwole used the term “exodus” to indi- 
cate the extent to which hiding and flight occurred. He describes 
the Sunday congregations as “composed of only a few old men, 
little boys, and the women... .” He describes the meetings “made 
all the more solemn because the women nearly always wept during 
the time the sermon was preached.” 

The plight of these people was accentuated by several provoca- 
tive articles in the local paper. On February 28, 1864 one article 


admonished them to “go to work .. . and raise all. . . their farms 
[can] produce. ...” This article insisted that if reports that 
they did not intend to raise more on their farms than necessary to 
pay taxes were true, “Congress . . . should . . .” change the law so 


“as to put them into the ranks of the army.’’® Still more pro- 
vocative was an article of March 4 which stated: 


We have been informed that some of our German friends 
who have been exempted from military duty, have declared 
their intention to raise no more bread and meat than... . 
necessary for their own use. The Secretary of War has al- 
ready been appraised of these facts, and will . . . be furnished 
with the names of the parties making such unpatriotic state- 
ments. If we can ascertain who they are... . we will... draw 
up a petition to the Congress. . . . Men who will not serve 
the great cause ought to be put in the front ranks of our 
armies and if possible made food for gunpowder.”® 


One week later two more positive articles appeared which shows 


17L. J. Heatwole, ‘“‘A Congregation of Mennonites that Has Existed for One Hundred 
Years,"? Mennonite Yearbook and Directory, 1927, pp. 29-30. See also H. D. Weaver, 
*“Weaver’s Mennonite Church Near Harrisonburg, Virginia,’? Christian Monitor, Sep- 
tember 1932, pp. 302-303. 

18Register, February 26, 1864. 

19Ibid., March 4, 1864. 
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evidence of response to the former articles on the part of Menno- 
nite and Dunker leaders. 


We have been assured by several of the leading members 
of the churches of Dunkers and Mennonites . . . that they 
will . . . raise all they can and will not tolerate indolence .. . 
in the members . . . able to work. Both branches of their 
churches . . . have resolved to Jay by’ a portion for the poor 
outside of their respective communities. It has always been a 
part of their policy to take care of their own poor: but now 
they go a step beyond this . . . [in the] spirit of an intelligent, 
enlightened Christianity. . . .”° 

On March 18 another article held that these people were loyal 
citizens who “feed more soldiers and horses than any other peo- 
ple....” They “... never turn away any... in want when they 
have it possible to spare... and... the refugees . . . who have 
been driven from their homes by the fiendish Yankee enemy, could 
hardly have remained amongst us if it had not been for the kind- 
ness of the Ttunker and Mennonite friends. . . .”?? 


Another critical article appeared again on August 12.22 These 
articles illustrate the fluctuating sentiment in the communities and 
kept their peculiar stand in the public eye. 


Mennonite farmers had teams of horses pressed into service. 
Peter Blosser was apparently quite cooperative, accompanying the 
team and receiving four dollars a day for doing so. Other Men- 
nonites proved less cooperative. Mennonite farmers endured fre- 
quent visits from Confederate officers who came in commissary 
wagons “to haul away corn, wheat, and other provisions all of 
which they usually took without leave or license or a cent of 
pay.”** Some sold their produce to the poor rather than allow 
Confederates to obtain it. During the summer of 1863 Menno- 
nites contributed “eleven barrels of flour and a quantity of bacon 
to the poor and needy families of Confederate soldiers at . 
Brock’s Gap.” 


VII. THe DEVASTATION OF THE VALLEY 


Again in 1864 the Valley played a significant role in the war as 
it did in 1862, this time in favor of the Union, however. Con- 


20Ibid., March 11, 1864. 

21This article relates actual incidents of consideration by Mennonites and Dunkers. 
Register, May 18, 1864 

22Ibid., August 12, — 

23Heatwole, op. cit., Pp: 7. 

24Register, July 31, "1863. 
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federate General Jubal Early proceeded to clear the Valley of 
Federal troops and to threaten Washington. His early success 
especially in reaching the outskirts of Washington prompted Gen- 
eral Grant to place General Philip H. Sheridan at the head of a 
strong Union force to follow hard on Early and leave “nothing 
. . . to invite the enemy to return.” Sheridan was to take all he 
could from the Valley and destroy the rest. Sheridan defeated 
Early at Winchester on September 19 and at Fisher’s Hill on 
September 22 which opened up the way to Harrisonburg where 
Sheridan arrived on September 25. From this point he sent out 
cavalry forces to the south to pillage and burn. When his chief 
engineer Lieutenant John R. Meigs was shot at Dayton, Sheridan 
ordered his men to burn all houses in the vicinity, an order which 
was withdrawn after several houses were burned. 


The destruction carried out by Sheridan during his stay in the 
vicinity of Harrisonburg, in addition to the deprivations experi- 
enced earlier, prompted many to leave the Valley until the war 
ended. General Sheridan, aware of the attitude of Confederate 
sympathizers toward religious objectors and those who sympa- 
thized with the Union offered to “furnish one team and wagon 
to each Union sympathizer to transport his belongings and family 
beyond the boundaries of the Confederacy.’?> General Sheridan 
himself reported that “over four-hundred wagonloads of refugees 
have been sent back to Martinsburg. Most of these were Dunk- 
<a hie 


During the time of Sheridan’s stay in the area daily raids were 
made over much of the farm section. Supplies were carried out 
of homes in person. Animals were driven away in droves. Finally 
on October 6, Sheridan started to move his long wagon train 
northward led by the infantry and artillery and covered in the 
rear by a cavalry force. One Mennonite who accompanied the 
train described it as being 16 miles long and comprising 1600 
wagons.*’ Cavalry forces stretched across the Valley burning mills, 


barns and crops as the train slowly moved northward. 


Many Mennonite families accompanied the train. In addition a 
number of young men at or near military age also traveled along. 


25John W. Wayland, Virginia Valley Records (Strasburg, Virginia: Shenandoah Pub- 
lishing House, Inc., 1930), p. 194. 

26Obviously the reference to Dunkers here includes Mennonites. Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. XLVIII, Part II, pp. 307-308. 

27H. A. Brunk, Life of Peter Hartman Including His Lecture: Reminiscences of the 
rete War and Articles by the Hartman Family (Published by the Hartman Family, 
137), ps G7. 
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One Mennonite describes how he came to a decision to leave the 
area as follows: 


The Union army came up the Valley sweeping everything 
before them like a wild hurricane; there was nothing left for 
man or beast... . They left no beast from the horse down to 
the chicken; all was taken. So we felt as though we could 
not subsist; and besides, they were burning down barns and 
mills in every direction around us. Not feeling willing to stay 
and again have the rebel army over us, searching for some- 
thing to eat, I went to Harrisonburg Head Quarters to see 
about getting away.”§ 

The desolation in the Valley was now so desperate that a peti- 
tion was made to Confederate officials to exempt the men in mili- 
tary service from the area. The winter of 1864-65 was a very 
difficult one with all supplies taken and much destruction. A 
meager existence was eked out by building temporary shelter and 
by sharing with each other the scanty supplies which remained. 
Their plight prompted them to have all things in common.” 


VIII. ConcLusion 


The Civil War was a period of real danger to the civil liberties 
of individual Americans. The suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, the tendency to allow the executive to assume extraordi- 
nary powers, and the very military nature of the war itself tended 
to bend the individual to the will of the State. In the South the 
more desperate situation and the consequent need for all available 
troops tended to place more pressure on the objector to war. 


The stand of the Virginia Mennonites during the Civil War is a 
fine record. One must keep in mind that they were a very small 
group. Flights to the North dwindled their numbers still more. 
Their determination to practice their faith at a time when it was 
most difficult speaks to the spiritual quality of the group generally. 
Most of the young men stood the test of government coercion. 
If they compromised by going into the military in 1861, they at 
least refused to cooperate in killing “the enemy.” One must bear 
in mind that there was no alternative to joining the military other 
than becoming a deserter. Those who joined but refused to shoot 
were able to bring the issue to their military superiors. At the same 


28D. H. Landis’ letter to Daniel Brenneman. Written Oct. 30, 1864 from Bremen, 
Ohio. Herald of Truth, Vol. I, pp. 81-82. 


29Heatwole, op. cit., p. 8. 
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time the activities of the church leaders brought the issue to the 
attention of the highest civilian officials. 


The vigorous leadership of Bishop Coffman is one of the most 
heartening parts of the whole account. His courage in a very diffi- 
cult time enhanced his stature as a leader in the crisis. 


It it proper, however, to probe into the ethical implications of 
hiring substitutes, a practice which was quite common among 
Mennonites as well as among Dunkers although Mennonites in 
the South were hardly less consistent in this than their brethren 
in the North.*° To be the means of another person entering mili- 
tary service for one’s own exemption is hardly compatible with a 
peace witness. The rather ready willingness to accept activities 
not directly involved in battle, yet very much a part of the military 
effort might be questioned. 


A most important consideration is the pro-Union sentiment of 
these Mennonites. Their constant contacts with the larger Men- 
nonite groups in the North, the fears which the secession of the 
South generated, the lack of states’ rights sentiment and sectional 
feeling among them all point in the direction of a pro-North stance 
on the part of these people. Most of all they could not condone 
a rebellion against an established government ordained by God. It 
was this pro-Union sentiment which caused friction in their com- 
munities, increasingly so as the Confederate situation became more 
desperate. There are numerous statements on the part of military 
officials characterizing them as loyal to the Confederacy. Such 
statements appear superficial, however, when considered in light 
of the many more statements and attitudes indicating a pro-Union 
stand. 


However, Mennonites in this time hardly imbibed the intense 
nationalistic goal of the defeat of the Confederacy. The essential 
basis of their opposition was not political but religious. The Claims 
Commission sensed this clearly and expressed it in connection with 
the claim of Gabriel D. Heatwole stating as follows: 


He was obviously opposed to war upon religious principle 
-... It is rather to be inferred that he was opposed to the 
rebellion, but he acted rather according to the rules of his 
church to keep out of the war than from strong Union prin- 
ciple.*1 


30Edward Neadles Wright, Conscientious Objectors in the Civil War, Perpetual Edition 
(A. S. Barnes and Company, 1961), p. 20. 

31Civil War Claims Commission, Claim of Gabriel D. Heatwole, Claim No. 21831, 
National Archives. 
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The writer cannot conclude this paper without giving special 
recognition to the Dunkers of that period for their courageous 
leadership in speaking their convictions which were virtually iden- 
tical with those of the Mennonites, so much so that any concessions 
made to Dunkers were in effect concessions to Mennonites as well. 
There was a certain degree of cooperation in presenting petitions 
for the securing of exemptions, in processing the release of prison- 
ers and in the operation of the escape system for deserters and 
refugees. ‘These two groups had every reason for cooperating and 
both have suffered from the failure to foster the further develop- 


ment of these attempts of the wartime years in the post-war 
decades. 


MENNONITE COOPERATION WITH 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND PROGRAMS 


By William C’. Keeney* 


The traditional position of the Mennonite church with regard to 
the state has been to withdraw and remain isolated from it. The 
Mennonite experience of the state, both in terms of the New Tes- 
tament and the sixteenth century period was primarily as victims 
of the sword-bearing function. Mennonites in America have 
known a state which has been primarily benevolent in its attitude 
toward the church. Mennonites have found it possible to cooperate 
with the state at many points and persons have entered the employ 
of agencies of the government without any great sense of compro- 
mise or threat and often with a sense of positive gain. This situa- 
tion calls for a re-examination of our basic approach to govern- 
ment and the state. Despite the steady movement toward coopera- 
tion, some have had an uneasiness arising from an apprehension 
that we may be violating our heritage and losing our sense of 
calling as Christians. 

No attempt will be made here to elaborate or defend certain 
basic assumptions about the church, the state, and their relationship 
to each other. The traditional Mennonite assumptions regarding 
the ultimate nature of each is accepted in the main. By way of 
introduction the definitions set forth by a study group at Elkhart 
on “Biblical and Historical Perspectives on the Church-State 
Problem” will be briefly summarized. 


The Church is based on the Messianity of Jesus. It is a com- 
munity of love which rejects violence and political force as means 
appropriate to the establishment of true community. It is a fel- 
lowship of disciples who believe that the acceptance of innocent 
suffering is politically relevant in terms of the Kingdom of God. 
In this present age authorities who bear the sword are used by 
God to maintain order, restrain evil and minimize the effects of 
evil. ‘These authorities prevent the worse disorder but do not 
provide a base for true human community. As such the Christian 


*Associate Professor of Bible, Bluffton College 
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and the Church must reject the ways of the authorities who bear 
the sword while recognizing their function and being obedient to it. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the present state 
does not restrict itself to the sword-bearing functions in society. 
The state has assumed the welfare functions which minister to the 
common good, sometimes called the socialization function. Many 
states, including the United States and Canada, have provided 
checks on the sword-bearing function by a diffusion of the centers 
of control and power in what may be called the democratization 
of the state. It is especially in the area of socialization that we 
must raise questions about cooperation with or acceptance of 
benefits and privileges from the state. The question is raised be- 
cause at these points the actions of the church and the state are 
not to be distinguished by any objective criteria. The state’s 
service of the public good may rest ultimately upon the sword- 
bearing function but the immediate program may be a reflection 
of the church’s servant function which is the true basis of genuine 
human community. 


The identity of program and purpose provides a “middle ground” 
between the absolute polarities of the “sword” and the “cross”. 
Perhaps a better figure than “middle ground” might be a “battle 
ground” where it is not always clear who is fighting with whom. 
The situation is confused, having real opportunity for good but 
also for real defeats of the good. 


The object of this study shall be to propose some guides for 
knowing how the church may cooperate with or accept benefits 
from a socializing state without the denial of the ultimate nature 
both of the church and of the state. Some ambiguous situations 
will be posed as issues needing more careful examination or where 
this study has noted some considerable risk but has discovered no 
clear guide for resolving the ambiguities. It is assumed that these 
guides are not abstract principles to be applied absolutely but 
indications of questions to be posed in deciding each case con- 
cretely. [Illustrations are given of areas where such guides may 
be used to help make such decisions. 


I. ‘THE Case FOR COOPERATION 
It is probably necessary first of all to make the case for departure 
from the traditional Mennonite isolation or withdrawal relationship 
to the State and to indicate some basis for cooperation or for 
acceptance of privileges or benefits. 


The church is not categorically opposed to government entrance 
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into the socialization process. In many instances the church should 
rejoice and should encourage the government in such action as 
long as it plays a modest and proper role in the process. Much 
opposition to such action today arises more from a political and 
social philosophy which is often identified as Christian but has 
its primary roots elsewhere and in its extreme expression is anti- 
thetical to Christian understandings of man and society. Much 
of the current appeal to freedom and protest against socialization 
arises from Greek and Enlightenment views of individual 
autonomy. 

The biblical view of man recognizes very clearly that he is a 
social being. He is dependent upon other persons for fulfillment 
of his own personality. He does not have some idealistic autonomy 
of being. He needs the structures of society to realize his full 
nature. The rugged individualism of an earlier, pioneer situation 
may have been necessary in part but probably never existed to 
the degree that some now imagine. The complexity of the present 
socio-economic situation no longer permits even that which did 
exist. The romanticizing of the individual is not consonant with 
the biblical view of social solidarity and community. 


It is, however, true that the Christian view of fulfillment of the 
social nature of man is voluntaristic. ‘The pagan society does tend 
to tyranny and in its present form to totalitarianism. It also tends 
to reduce the person to less than his highest possibilities as a 
spiritual creature. The Christian community is designed to enable 
man to realize the full possibility of his being by participation in the 
community of love. But even to enable man to experience some 
sense of community and interdependence through the operation 
of the socialization functions of government may be a positive 
contribution. 


Examples of such programs might be found in farm subsidies, 
social security and medicare. All of these are intended to provide 
more equitable sharing in the economic benefits of the society. 
Their impulse for meeting the needs of the aged and underprivi- 
leged are consonant with the Hebrew concern for the dispossessed 
and the poor. They have found their prototypes in the charitable 
works of the Christian community. Outside the church, however, 
they have the danger of giving persons a false sense of trust and 
well-being. ‘They may be tempted to place their trust in govern- 
ment instead of in God. ‘They may be falsely used by government 
to manipulate the political and social order so as to increase the 
power of the state. Thus, the Christian may share in such pro- 
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grams and the Church may wish to support the pursuit of social 
justice. At the same time the Christian and the Church may want 
to be critical of abuses and witness to the more adequate ways of 
meeting the total needs of man. 


In the introduction it was stated that the church and the state 
in its socialization function do coincide in interest in serving the 
common good. Where the church through institutions it has set 
up for such purposes serves the same good which the state accepts 
as its responsibility, cooperation may be desirable and salutary. 
‘The church may accept benefits or privileges from the state be- 
cause they desire to do the same thing and the church as an agency 
or institution may be better equipped to use the resources for that 
purpose. 

In such cooperation the church would need to be clear that it 
is not simply the instrument of government policy which may 
hinder or destroy the church’s own witness and essential nature. 
Such benefits should be accepted for service to the public good 
and should not be restricted to members of the church only. The 
church should be free in identifying its own purposes and goals in 
administering such a program. ‘To meet all these conditions it 
may be necessary for the church to contract with the government 
covering the conditions under which it carries out a program of 
cooperation. 

The acceptance of government resources for activities such as 
construction of hospital buildings or to ship relief materials overseas 
may be an exercise of stewardship on the part of the church. 
When serving the public good or receiving benefits from the 
government under carefully determined conditions, the church 
may extend its ministry and release resources for other dimensions 
of its task which the government might not consider appropriate 
for its support. 


The church may also undertake pilot programs which demon- 
strate to the state areas which need socialization, such as in mental 
hospital programs or the Pax and Voluntary Service programs as 
prototypes of the Peace Corps. As the government moves in with 
support, the church may cooperate until the government takes 
over fully. The church should then move on to new pioneer areas. 
The church should be wary of retaining control and involvement 
in enterprises secondary to its own mission and purposes when 
it is no longer necessary. 

Examples of such areas of cooperation can be given in several 
fields. A community hospital operated by the church as part of 
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its healing ministry may accept Hill-Burton funds provided that 
the institution is open to the general public without regard to 
race and creed, and that the government places no restrictions 
on the policies of the hospital. It is reported, however, that such 
institutions run the risk of being subtly influenced to determine 
program and policy in such a manner as to become eligible for 
such economic assistance to the detriment of their original purposes 
as church sponsored institutions. Church relief programs where 
government provides either materials or facilities such as for 
transportation may accept benefits as long as they have clearly 
established policies and are free to continue them. In conflict 
situations, however, it is extremely difficult to extricate oneself 
from identity with or use by the government for policies contrary 
to that of the church. In Viet Nam it has been extremely difficult 
to operate without government support and approval. The church 
is in danger of being used to promote a government policy where 
it is seeking power and using material benefits to enhance its own 
position. Colleges which serve the need for public education and 
are open to admission for all without regard to race, creed or 
political affiliation might also accept benefits if they are given 
with no restrictions on the essential ministry of the college as 
church-related. But the situation is ambiguous when the college 
has as its primary or major thrust what might be called a “De- 
fender-of-the-Faith” program. This issue will be raised later. 


The church in carrying out its mission has established institu- 
tions which are not essential to its life but serve both to enhance 
the life of the church and to serve what the state might consider a 
public good. Because such programs are considered philanthropic 
and benevolent, or because they reinforce the government’s concern 
for social order, the government may grant them special privileges. 
The government is willing to recognize that if such institutions did 
not operate, the task of the state would be larger and more difh- 
cult. To enable the church-related institutions to perform these 
functions more effectively, the state may grant exemptions from 
taxes or other privileges. If these privileges do not imply an 
obligation to support a particular government in other ways than 
already incumbent upon the church in obedience to such authority 
and if it does not imply establishment of a particular religious 
group, and if it does not violate the church’s integrity, the church 
may be able to accept such benefits or privileges. 


Tax exemption for institutions operated by the church and 
serving a public good which government might not accept as its 
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responsibility might be justified by the church on the grounds that 
such services would be even more costly to the government if not 
done voluntarily. Such institutions as youth camps, homes for the 
aged, and children’s homes might be examples of these types of 
facilities. The question might be raised as to whether these 
institutions should then be open to the general public and not 
just for the benefit of members of the church. 


The church needs to maintain a constant alertness to abuse of 
such privilege, either by itself or the government. If the church 
becomes dependent upon the support for its own life, or if it 
implies even tacit support of an improper government, or if the 
muting of a prophetic witness are consequences of such privilege, 
the church should be willing to deny itself in order to maintain 
its Own integrity and perform its essential functions. 


II. Tue Cast ror NONCOOPERATION 


It is presumed that the church cannot support the “sword- 
bearing’ function of the state except by its own voluntarily given 
obedience when it does not violate the primary loyalty and mission 
of the church. In the “battle-ground” between the “sword” and 
the “cross,” however, the church may be tempted to cooperate in 
programs which violate the separation which is necessary to main- 
tain the integrity of both the church and the state. 


Legality does not guarantee morality. The state may allow 
what the church cannot accept for itself. The state may even 
allow what is improper for the state either on its own assumptions 
or on more universal principles of proper government. The church 
should in these instances act as the conscience of the state by re- 
fusing to accept benefits or privileges or cooperating where such 
would violate the integrity of either or the proper relationship 
between them. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 offers to private 
colleges funds for the construction of buildings. The federal gov- 
ernment believes that the society faces a crisis in education. The 
population growth and the rising demand for higher education 
are increasing more rapidly than facilities. Church-related in- 
stitutions which are open to the general public may be granted 
such subsidies for certain types of facilities. The legislation pro- 
viding such subsidies makes the following exclusion: “As used in 
this Act . . . The term ‘academic facilities’ shall not include... 
(C) any facility used or to be used for sectarian instruction or as 
a place for religious worship.” (Public Law 88-204, 88th Congress 
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H.R. 6143, December 16, 1963, Title IV, sec. 401 [a].) In section 
404 (a) under the same Title the Act defines the period of 
federal interest in such an academic facility as being twenty years 
after completion of construction. The Act does specifically pro- 
hibit federal control. Under Title IV, sec. 407 it says, 


No department, agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States shall, under authority of this Act, exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over, or impose any requirement or 
conditions with respect to the personnel, curriculum, methods 
of instruction, or administration of any educational institution. 


While some of the conditions such as freedom from control and 
coincidence of concern for the public good are found in our 
liberal arts colleges, the church may well question the advisability 
of such cooperation on several grounds without some explicit con- 
tract or some clear statement from the college spelling out the 
understanding of what the church accepts as appropriate under 
the legality of the government’s own definition of its nature. (1) 
Most Mennonite colleges have as a strong purpose the defending 
and preserving of the faith. Some feel strongly that such church- 
related institutions are vital to the preservation of the church. 
The total religious and academic programs are integrated. The 
colleges also serve in part as an evangelistic outreach of the 
church. ‘This raises three questions about the appropriateness of 
soliciting government funds for the operation of the program. 
(a) Should the church use tax funds which rest rather directly 
upon the sword-bearing functions of government when the pro- 
gram 1s so integrally related to the life and mission of the church? 
Should not such institutions be a witness to the voluntary nature 
of true community and therefore dependent upon such support 
only? (b) Is this not a violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state? A test case in Maryland has ruled that it is not, 
but on grounds which we would find unacceptable. Should the 
Mennonite colleges not at least make an explicit contract or 
statement designating the type of educational program it is willing 
to provide with the aid of facilities subsidized by government 
funds? Should Mennonite colleges not force the government to 
be consistent with its own definition of the church-state relationship? 
(c) With the exclusion of any use for sectarian instruction or 
religious worship, should a Mennonite college bind itself for twenty 
years to be scrupulously careful that it does not use the facility 
even incidentally for such purposes? Can you, for example, 
hold a class for Mennonite History in any classroom or library 
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facility provided by such funds? Can you hold a faculty prayer 
meeting or allow students to hold a Student Christian Association 
meeting in a facility provided by such funds? It would seem to 
be a violation of the exclusion of the Act unless one contracts in 
advance that such incidental use be considered as within the 
definition of the Act, or else be prepared to “buy” the facility 
out of federal interest if it is desired to use the facility for such 
occasions. 

Some would contend that the college should accept such funds 
as good stewards. If the government is willing to grant such aid, 
the college should be ready to accept it. Furthermore, they 
would contend that the competitive pressures would eliminate or 
gravely handicap colleges which do not use such funds to meet 
the growing needs. They would also contend that the incidental 
use of facilities for sectarian instruction or for worship and the 
integral relationship of religious and academic concerns of a 
church-related college would not be considered as a violation of 
the exclusion clause. They would be accepted as reasonable by 
reasonable men. ‘These arguments ought to be tested rigorously 
for they seem to suggest that we need to be conformed to the 
social and economic pressures around us lest we be idealistic. 
They also raise questions about our “nay” being “nay” and our 
“yea” “yea” because the world does not expect absolute integrity 
but only reasonableness. This may be similar to the argument for 
taking of oaths given by opponents of the Anabaptists. 


One privilege granted to the church indirectly is the exemption 
of the ministers from the draft as a special category. The roots 
of the exemption are deeply embedded in the concept of establish- 
ment where the church and state are two coordinate agencies 
with separate but complementary functions in society and the 
ministers are in a real sense officials of the government. In return 
for exemption they are expected to give loyal support to the gov- 
ernment’s war efforts. In Mennonite understanding of the church 
and the ministry, the idea of establishment is a false understanding 
and the minister ought not to accept such privileged status. 


Tax exemption for church buildings or other institutions of the 
church is subject to question. The roots of this exemption are 
found in two principles. One is establishment which is a dubious 
basis and if it were clearly the basis for the exemption, it ought to 
be refused as contrary to the nature of both the state and the 
church. ‘The other is the principle that the state should not have 
the right to tax the church out of existence. Exemption guarantees 
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the freedom of religion by removing the possibility of abuse by 
excessive taxation. Local congregations should examine more 
critically the question as to whether they should relinquish volun- 
tarily their tax exempt status and share voluntarily in the provision 
of tax funds for the public good, especially in those areas where 
low tax evaluation because of many exempted properties may place 
heavy burdens on property owners or lead to reduced public 
services which the government should provide. 

Business enterprises operated by the church and competing with 
other businesses which do not receive such favorable considerations 
should be clearly outside of privileged status. Church relationship 
here places other businesses at an unfavorable disadvantage in an 
activity that is certainly not essential to the life, witness and service 
to the church. A more ambiguous situation is found in church 
related business activities such as printing establishments and book- 
stores which serve primarily the needs of the church. But here too 
the church should be very critical of itself to be certain that it is 
not using privilege to give it an unfair advantage in society. 

Privileges granted to church-related institutions and businesses 
are given because the church is a socially useful agency. These 
are not rights which adhere to the essence of the church. The 
church should not become so dependent upon such privileges that 
its life is jeopardized if they should be withdrawn by a hostile 
government. Indeed, if the church should die because such privi- 
leges or even the institutions which receive them are taken away, 
the church has already forgotten that its essential nature is found 
in a fellowship of believers and not in the institutional manifesta- 
tion of the fellowship. 

One additional area of exemption cannot be accepted by the 
church without violating its own integrity. It grants the church 
privilege to operate according to policies or standards lower than 
those demanded of businesses and other institutions just because 
the church is church. The Methodists have said it so well that 
they will be quoted directly. 


Churches ought to assume all those civic obligations aimed at 
promoting social justice in a responsible society that other 
organizations of a similar character assume. 

In the legal codes of the federal, state, and local governments, 
there are many areas in which churches are exempted from 
certain provisions of general laws and regulations designed 
to achieve a measure of social justice in our society. The 
history of these exemptions indicates that in most cases they 
were granted upon the request of the churches. 
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The most conspicuous areas of exemption of churches from 
such responsibilities are in the fields of employment, social 
welfare, social security, and tax legislation. For example, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 exempts churches from the 
obligation to desist from discrimination on grounds of religion 
in their social services and programs that receive federal 
financial assistance. 

Also in Title VII of this Civil Rights Act, “a religious cor- 
poration, association or society” is granted certain exemptions 
from the prohibitions on discrimination in employment. 
Churches are among the charitable organizations exempt from 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, under which provision 
is made for unemployment compensation for employees who 
become unemployed involuntarily. 

With respect to the exemption of churches from laws regu- 
lating labor and labor relations, one study concludes with the 
observation: “There are no convincing reasons why the em- 
ployees of a religious association should be deprived of the 
same statutory protection . . . that is given workers in other 
enterprises.” It is asserted that “the presumed fairness with 
which a charitable or religious employer deals with its em- 
ployees is open to serious question.”? 


III. Some WarNINGS ON COOPERATION AND NONCOOPERATION 


Under a benevolent state the church may be in greater danger 
of losing its prophetic stance in the world than when under a less 
favorable one. It may do so by the gradual erosion of its will to 
resist the encroachments of the sword-bearing functions of the 
state when they are improperly exercised. The church may be in 
greatest danger when it seems least in danger. The church must 
take the prophetic stance to remind itself that the middle ground 
continues to be a battle ground and is not the millennium. 

Examples of erosion until the prophetic stance has been lost 
under favorable governments can be cited more easily outside our 
own situations. The Swiss Mennonites have almost totally aban- 
doned the rejection of participation in the military (sword-bearing) 
functions of the government. They have enjoyed a peaceful 
situation and have been granted privileged status in the apparatus. 
They seem no longer able to take a prophetic stance against the 
government on the issue. The Dutch Mennonite brotherhood 
was unable to gain a consensus on the New Guinea crises. They 
were so embroiled in government privileges and participation that 


1°‘Behind the Discussion: Some Proposals on Church and State,’’ Concern, November 
1, 1964, p. 2 
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many felt they had no right to speak, and the majority was un- 
willing to speak without fuller agreement. The situation may be 
analogous to the frog who can be boiled to death in an open kettle 
from which he could leap. If the temperature is raised so slowly 
that the change is imperceptible to the frog, he will not discover 
the danger until it is too late to extricate himself from it. (If 
this is not true biologically, it is valid mythologically. ) 

The church has as its primary function the witness to true 
community; that is, a community established on love and volun- 
tarism. To depend on tax support to carry out essential func- 
tions of the church by use of the sword-bearing function of gov- 
ernment as manifested in the power to tax is a weakening of the 
church’s proclamation. When the church retains a program that 
is increasingly dependent upon state support, the church’s witness 
to true and creative community is almost certain to diminish and 
may be totally obliterated or negated. 


The church needs to be wary of a false humanism. The church’s 
primary function is to witness to and proclaim the kingdom of 
God. It is not simply to serve to ameliorate the suffering of man 
or to increase man’s pleasures. The church may be tempted to 
service simply as doing good for society and either forget its 
primary function or be so absorbed in other activities which, while 
good, may be secondary. Thus it no longer is a good steward 
of its resources and personnel. The state may take over welfare 
functions, but it cannot take over the evangelistic function of the 
church. The human society is not the ultimate goal. The 
church must remember that Jesus’ response, “For you always 
have the poor with you,” (Matt. 26:11) was not a calloused 
denial of human need but consciousness of the nature of the 
present age and a call to acknowledge priorities. 


Christ’s Lordship extends to the whole of society in intention. 
In ordering the structures of government in society God does not 
have two different purposes for man. The authorities manifest 
God’s love for man in disobedience. If the church withdraws and 
isolates itself from God’s working in the whole of society, it may 
be maintaining a false purity. It may be retaining its Christian 
faith as a privilege to be enjoyed and fail to discharge its respon- 
sibility as a witness and service to the world. 

Jesus did not sanction an isolation by his own action. He was 
involved with men in their need and their rebellion, not to be 
compromised or drawn into disobedience, but to redeem. His 
miracles were not performed as gimmicks to make Christians, but 
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out of genuine love and compassion. He could not ignore the per- 
sistent claim upon him pressed by the Syro-phoenician woman 
even when he had an urgent need for withdrawal to prepare his 
disciples for the confrontation with Jerusalem. In like manner 
the church must not reject service to society because it involves 
cooperation with government. The church may be seeking a false 
purity and privilege that is similar to that of the Pharisees. 

We need also to recognize that the church has its human di- 
mensions as an institution. The government that has learned 
from the church may serve socialization on its own basis more 
faithfully than some churches have. To share in these activities 
may be the least the church can do to rectify some of the social 
injustices which the church should have met earlier on its own 
basis. To fail to do so compounds the church’s failure. 


The Mennonite church needs to confess that its own failure as 
a corporate fellowship has forced some of its own members to rely 
on government benefits. The church needs to examine ways in 
which it can more appropriately minister to its own needs so that 
its members do not have to be increasingly dependent on govern- 
ment aid. Examples would include the failure to provide ade- 
quately for retirement of church workers such as ministers. Their 
need to rely on Social Security is only the more inexcusable case 
for illustrating the needs of others also. Church colleges, where in- 
adequate support has led administrators to seek tax funds and 
other government provided supports, may be others. 


IV. AREAS OF AMBIGUITY 


Two types of issues will be cited here as areas in which the 
church is confused and no clear criteria for judgment seems as 
yet forthcoming. The first concerns circumstances under which 
the church should seek exemptions or privileges for itself for its 
members. We have said “yes” to alternative service for con- 
scientious objectors, seeking of exemption from membership in 
labor unions which use the boycott or strike weapons, exemption 
from Social Security for the Amish who object to its insurance 
features, and exemption from high school education for the Amish. 


The rationale seems to be that it is proper to seek exemption 
when government demands violate our service to God. His de- 
mands supercede those of the state. We justify it by fulfilling the 
demands of justice or citizenship responsibilities equal to or higher 
than those placed on others, such as acceptance of alternative 
service with lower pay or with church support. The argument 
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that voluntarism accomplishes the same ends as well or better 
seems to contribute to the justification of our request in the in- 
stances of labor unions and Amish Social Security through mutual 
aid. 

A second issue concerns the function of the church in serving as 
an agency of the state in what may be implicitly its sword-bearing 
function. Two clear illustrations of the church’s participation 
would be the willingness of church institutions to collect tax with- 
holdings from its employees, and the church’s administration of 
the CPS and 1-W programs as agencies for the government in con- 
scription. Is this obedience to government without violation of the 
essence of the church? Is this a violation of personal rights which 
the church should not endorse even tacitly? Is it a remnant of 
establishment which should be erased? 


V. CONCLUSION 


If the church cannot participate in the sword-bearing functions 
of the government, it should be wary in benefiting directly from 
it. Where the church can cooperate, it must examine critically 
each case instance by instance to determine whether it is doing it 
only because of the benefits accruing to the church or because of 
external pressure to conform so that it not drift into an easy com- 
promise. The church and the Christian need to maintain a sense 
of tension with the state, recognizing that the state can provide no 
final answers to man’s need for community. 


Oscar Cullman proposes that “Everywhere the Christian can 
dispense with the state without threatening its existence, he should 
do so.”* This general principle would seem to be a stance from 
which to examine all cooperation. But to this should be added 
that the Christian and the church should not refuse to cooperate 
simply to maintain their own purity at the expense of the neighbor’s 
need, even when the neighbor is outside the church. 


2Cullman, Oscar, The State in the New Testament, New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956, p. 61. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 
IN MENNONITE FAMILIES 


By J. Howard Kauffman* 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Concepts and Theory 


Ideas concerning the roles of authority and freedom in human 
affairs have engaged the attention of philosophers and historians 
for ages past. The course of man’s history is strewn with the 
wreckage of countless wars and struggles in which persons or 
whole groups sought to gain authority over others, or to gain free- 
dom by escaping from the authority of others. With reference to 
communities, tribes, and nations, the study of authority and free- 
dom is as old as man himself. 


The study of social relationships within small groups, such as 
the family, however, is a somewhat different matter. This has had 
to await the development of research tools used by psychologists, 
psychiatrists and sociologists. Utilizing these tools for studying 
man in microcosm, scholars have come forth in the past two decades 
with an increasing volume of research reports on the quality of 
interpersonal relationships within families and other small groups. 
In fact, the volume of these studies and reports seems to be out- 
running the efforts to synthesize the varied findings into well inte- 
grated theories of human relationships. 


In the macrocosms of communities and states, the concepts of 
authority and freedom are basically political, and have to do with 
the relationships of rulers and subjects. Authority is usually de- 
fined in terms of the power to make and enforce laws. Freedom is 
often defined as the absence of the restraint of law. Small groups, 
however, do not operate on the basis of law. Hence a somewhat 
different approach to defining authority and freedom is needed. 


As used in the study of family relationships, the concept of 
authority pertains to the power of one person to influence, control, 
or direct the behavior of another person. The concept perhaps 


*Professor of Sociology, Goshen College 
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can be best defined by reference to the process of decision making. 
Decisions must continuously be made by persons living in relation 
to each other. The person who makes a decision regarding another 
person’s behavior—what that person should or should not do or 
Say—is exercising authority and is, in effect, controlling that per- 
son’s behavior, provided, of course, that he has also the power to 
enforce the decision. As used in this study, therefore, authority 
is defined as “the power to make and enforce decisions respecting 
the behavior of another person.” 


It is clear that parents have great authority over their children, 
and that normally the exercise of this authority gradually di- 
minishes as the child progresses from infancy to adulthood. It can 
also be seen that there is a difference between having authority 
and exercising it. Normally if authority is not exercised, at least 
occasionally, it will be lost. The very permissive parent who 
suddenly decides that things “have gone far enough” with the 
child’s behavior, and who suddenly issues the child an order, may 
find that his authority (control) has become ineffective. 


With the emergence of neo-Freudian psychiatry (Sullivan, 
Horney, Fromm)* and its heavy emphasis upon interpersonal 
theory, much attention has been given to the quality of a per- 
son’s relationships with other persons. Particularly important are 
those relationships which a person has with his so-called “authority 
figures,” such as parents, teachers, policemen, ministers, etc. The 
development of the child’s personality is strongly affected by the 
quality of his relationships with his authority figures, particularly 
his parents. If these relationships are characterized by tension, 
harshness, undue restrictiveness, and general lack of affection and 
emotional support, the child will tend to develop patterns of ego 
defensiveness which tend to develop along one of two general 
lines: (1) aggressiveness and rebelliousness, by which the child 
“acts out” his emotional difficulties by engaging in disapproved or 
deviant behavior, or (2) withdrawal and avoidance of the author- 
ity figures, with the tendency to inhibit his emotions rather than 
expressing them actively, possibly appearing sullen or moody. This 
latter development is more likely to occur when the authority is 
rigid and the authority figure will not tolerate any overtly rebel- 
lious behavior. The child retreats because it is too painful to 


1Harry S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1953; Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1937; Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 
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fight back. In the former situation of aggressive development, the 
authority may either be weaker or less rigorously imposed, and 
thus the child discovers that the punishments for his aggressive 
and rebellious behavior are not too severe to bear. 


When wholesome relationships exist between parent and child, 
the child does not perceive the authority of his parent as harsh or 
restrictive. The child is given considerable freedom to develop in 
his own way. He is allowed to make many of his own decisions 
(as many as he can handle properly at his age), and therefore is 
not so consciously aware of the parental exercise of authority. He 
accepts the authority of his parent, learns to respect it and even 
rely upon it at the point where he must make a decision that he 
feels inadequate to make. Fortunate is the parent who discovers 
his child coming to him for advice in reaching a decision, as a 
result of the parent’s having given the child plenty of room for 
making his own decisions. 


A definition of freedom may now be offered. For this study 
freedom is defined as “the opportunity to make one’s own deci- 
sions and act upon them.” This implies that any potential author- 
ity figure near at hand will not object to the decision made, but 
will allow the person to carry out his decision in any direction it 
takes him. It means that the person is free to make even a 
poor decision, for which he may encounter unhappy outcomes. 
In this way he learns responsibility since he can blame no one but 
himself for a wrong decision. Many parents fail in their attempts 
to develop responsibility in their children when they assume that 
responsibility grows out of a child’s obediently carrying out the 
decisions which the parent has made, rather than through making 
it possible for the child to experience the consequences of his own 
freely made decision. 

Two related concepts need also to be introduced. These are 
“authoritarian” and “authoritarianism.” By “authoritarian” is 
meant the exertion of authority in a rigid or strongly controlling 
manner. In family relationships an authoritarian husband is one 
who expects that his wife will always or usually yield to his view- 
point in case of difference of opinion. An authoritarian father is 
likely to hesitate in giving a child freedom to make his own deci- 
sions. “‘Authoritarianism” is a philosophy or way of thinking that 
strongly approves and utilizes authoritarian methods in regulating 
the behavior of persons, in the family or elsewhere. It is clear that 
authoritarian and control go hand in hand. To enforce authority 
means to exercise control over the person for whom a decision is 
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being made. Thus in authoritarian families many controls over 
children tend to be exercised. In non-authoritarian families the 
parental controls, although not absent, tend to be less obvious, 
more indirect than direct, and more diffuse than specific. Orders 
tend to be given less often, and behavior on the part of the child 
tends to be engendered more often by suggestion or encouragement. 


Authoritarian spousal relationships are classified either as patri- 
archal or matriarchal, depending on which spouse carries the most 
authority. In a patriarchal marriage the husband either makes a 
majority of the decisions or makes the decisions in the most im- 
portant areas of family life. Marriages in which the spouses share 
authority more or less equally are generally referred to as “equali- 
tarian” or “democratic.” This implies either that the decisions 
are made on the basis of discussion and concensus, or that the 
spouses share more or less equally the number of decisions that 
each is permitted or expected to make. 


B. The Research Problem 


With this background of concepts and theory, attention is now 
turned to questions concerning Mennonite families. Viewed his- 
torically, American Mennonite culture patterns have shifted from 
Old World traits, fairly well preserved in the geographic isolation 
of the rural American frontier, to the more modern urbanized 
traits of mid-twentieth century Americanism. Family patterns 
have been caught up in this transition from rural isolationism to 
cultural participation in the mainstream of the dominant American 
society. But Mennonites come in all shades and colors, and some 
Mennonite denominations have participated much more than others 
in the mainstream of Americanism. Moreover there are within 
the same denomination great variations in the cultural changes 
that have occurred. These variations depend not only on religious 
conservatism, but also on such sociological variables as residence 
(rural or urban), social class level, and educational achievement. 


General theory on family trends in America indicate a decline 
in patriarchy and a corresponding increase in democratic, equali- 
tarian traits in family relationships. Is this true also for Menno- 
nite families? Would the authority structure in Mennonite fami- 
lies be expected to differ between the major Mennonite denom- 
inational groups? Is authoritarianism in families correlated with 
religious conservatism, so that Old Order Amish would evidence 
more patriarchy than families among the General Conference 
Mennonites? Or would those groups most recently emigrated from 
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Europe show the most authoritarianism in families? Would the 
freedom that Mennonite children perceive for making their own 
decisions at home vary significantly from one Mennonite group to 
another? 

Perhaps more important than a mere description of the nature 
and degree of authority and freedom evidenced in Mennonite 
families would be an analysis of the relative outcomes of varying 
authority patterns. Of what significance is authority structure 
anyway? Does it really matter whether families are authoritarian 
or democratic? Are there really important variations in child 
development outcomes that can be traced to the authority patterns 
established by parents? Is there any observable relationship be- 
tween authoritarianism and success in marriage relationships? 

It is the purpose of this paper to present empirical data that 
permit testing the following three null hypotheses: 


(1) The pattern of authority and freedom in families does not 
differ significantly from one Mennonite denomination to another. 


(2) The quality of imterpersonal relationships in families does 
not differ significantly from one Mennonite denomination to 
another. 


(3) The pattern of authority and freedom in families bears no 
relationship to the quality of interpersonal relationships between 
the family members. 


Il. THe REsEARcCH METHODOLOGY 


Data for testing these hypotheses have been gathered over a 
period of years beginning in 1956. In that year information was 
gathered from the father, mother, and oldest child in each of 149 
(Old) Mennonite families residing in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Each of the respondents completed a questionnaire which provided 
data on the quality of the husband-wife, child-parent, and child- 
peer relationships of the family members. In addition, the author- 
ity structure of the families was probed through the use of several 
questionnaire items. On the basis of responses to these items it 
was possible to score the families on a continuum from the most 
“traditional,” patriarchal families to those who evidenced the most 
modern, democratic, “emergent” traits. The more “traditional” 
families were then compared with the more “emergent” families 
on the basis of the several interpersonal relationships scales. The 
results of this comparison indicated that the emergent type families 
were somewhat favored on all three interpersonal relationship 
scales. It was therefore concluded that the trend from traditional 
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to emergent family traits among Mennonites does not appear to 
be detrimental to the achievement of good relationships between 
family members, but may indeed be conducive to improved inter- 
personal relations.? 


A natural consequent of these findings was the question of whether 
similar results would be obtained from samples of other popula- 
tions, Mennonite or non-Mennonite. In order to try to answer 
this question the research program was extended to include other 
populations. It was decided to gather data on families by admin- 
istering questionnaires to school children in the early teen years. 
In order to obtain thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds, children in 
the eighth year of school were sought. Arrangements were made 
with school officials in fifteen schools in Elkhart, LaGrange, and 
St. Joseph counties in Northern Indiana to administer question- 
naires to eighth graders. In three of the smaller rural schools 
some seventh and ninth graders were also included. All question- 
naires were completed in the classroom setting, in the spring of 
1961 and the spring of 1963. 


Nine of the schools were rural schools in Elkhart and LaGrange 
counties, some of which had considerable numbers of children 
from Old Order Amish and other conservative Mennonite groups. 
The other six schools were located in cities, three in Elkhart and 
three in South Bend. 


In order to reach Mennonite families in other parts of the 
United States, a trip was made to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
and one to the Newton-Hesston-Hillsboro area in Kansas. In 
Lancaster County 125 completed questionnaires were obtained 
from ninth graders at Lancaster Mennonite School and from eighth 
graders at two public schools. In Kansas 143 eighth graders com- 
pleted questionnaires. These were in public schools at Hesston, 
Hillsboro, Moundridge, Buhler, and Inman. Although the primary 
objective was to obtain data from members of Mennonite families 
in these areas, respondents representing non-Mennonite families 
were also included for two reasons: (1) It was simpler not to 
isolate the Mennonite students from others in order to administer 
the questionnaires, and (2) Inclusion of non-Mennonites affords 


2J. Howard Kauffman, ‘‘Interpersonal Relations in Traditional and Emergent Families 
Among Midwest Mennonites,’? Marriage and Family Living, XXIII, August, 1961, pp. 
247-252; Howard Kauffman, ‘“‘Tradition and Change in Mennonite Family Life,”’ 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Mennonite Educational and Cultural Prob- 
lems, North Newton, Kansas, 1957, pp. 113-130. 
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further cross-religious comparisons.® 


III. Tse Principat FInpINGs 


A. Characteristics of the Respondents and Their Families 


The data presented in this report are compiled from the ques- 
tionnaires administered to teen-age respondents in 1961 and 1963. 
Although altogether over 1,000 completed questionnaires were ob- 
tained, data from only 336 Mennonite respondents are included in 
this report. A majority of the total questionnaires administered 
were completed by non-Mennonite respondents, and these are of 
course omitted from the report. Also no “broken” families are 
included. A broken family is defined as any family in which the 
respondent was not living with both of his natural parents. A few 
questionnaires were omitted because not all the questions were 
answered. Some families were duplicated due to the fact that 
more than one child (as in the case of twins) appeared in the 
classroom. In such cases only one questionnaire for the family 
was retained, that of the oldest respondent. Questionnaires com- 
pleted by Negro respondents have not been included. 


The respondents from Mennonite homes were distributed as 
follows: 


Number State 
Old Order Amish 57 All from Indiana 
Amish Mennonite (Beachy) 24 All from Indiana 
Conservative Mennonite 37 All from Indiana 
(Old) Mennonite | 9s Indiana 55, Kansas 8, 
Pennsylvania 72 

Mennonite Brethren fe All from Kansas 
General Conference Mennonite 50 Indiana 3, Kansas 47 


Church of God in Christ, Menn. 7 All from Kansas 
Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite 11 All from Indiana 


Since the number of respondents representing the Church of God 
in Christ, Mennonite and the Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite is 
so small, these groups have not been included in the analysis below. 
Because of the proximity in terms of similar background and reli- 
gious practices, the Beachy Amish Mennonite and the Conservative 
Mennonite groups have been combined for the analysis. 


3For information on the derivation of the interpersonal relations indexes used and other 
methodological procedures, here omitted to save space, the reader is referred to J. Howard 
Kauffman, ‘‘A Comparative Study of Traditional and Emergent Family Types Among 
Midwest Mennonites,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1960. 
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The median age of the respondents was 14.4 years, with a dis- 
tribution as follows: 


Age at last birthday Number 
11 years 1 
12 years 3 
13 years 92 
14 years 160 
15 years 72 
16 years J 
17 years i 
Age not reported 2 
Total 336 


Almost all of the respondents reside in rural areas. ‘Two hundred 
and twenty-six were living on farms, 106 in rural nonfarm loca- 
tions, and only four in urban places. Although this heavy rurality 
is typical of the Old Order Amish and Conservative groups, and 
also of the Kansas Mennonite Brethren, urban families in the 
(Old) Mennonite and General Conference Mennonite groups are 
substantially underrepresented. This fact will be taken into ac- 
count in the presentation of the data. According to data available 
from other studies between 10 and 15 percent of (Old) Menno- 
nites reside in urban places. 

Among the sample families, 19 percent of the wives were work- 
ing for pay either full-time or part-time outside the home. The 
percentages ranged from seven percent for the Old Order Amish 
to 37 percent for the (Old) Mennonites. It was 33 percent for 
the General Conference Mennonites. 

The number of children in the families represented by the 
respondents are of interest. ‘The median number of children, dis- 
tributed according to Mennonite groups, is as follows: 


Median 
Number of children 

in family* 
Old Order Amish 72 
Amish Menn., and Conservative Menn. 5.9 
Lancaster Co. (Old) Mennonite 5.1 
Midwest (Old) Mennonite 4.2 
Mennonite Brethren 3.9 
General Conference Mennonite 3.8 


4The reader should note that these statistics refer to the sample families only, and are 
not an accurate indication of the average size of all families in each denomination. In 
order to obtain the latter, a random sample of families in each denomination would need 
to be taken. The sample selection process used, that of taking all children in classrooms, 
tends to bias sample family size slightly upward, due to the mathematical probability 
that larger families will be represented in classrooms more frequently than small families 
will be represented, in relation to their numbers in the actual population of families. 
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B. Variations in Family Authority Patterns Among Mennonite 
Denominations 


Our primary focus in this paper is upon those aspects of family 
relationships which specifically reflect the pattern of authority and 
dominance of the husband over his wife, and of the authority and 
control of the parents over their children. Nevertheless our interest 
is broader, since the patriarchal family is identified not only in 
terms of the dimension of authority and freedom, but also by a 
larger syndrome of traits that are closely related to authority struc- 
ture. Closely related to traits of husband and father dominance 
are such additional behavior traits as: (1) the tendency of wives 
not to be employed outside the home, (2) the tendency for affec- 
tion (between spouses, and between parents and children) to be 
less overtly demonstrated by kissing, words of endearment, etc., 
(3) the tendency of husbands not to help out with household 
tasks, such as cleaning or dishwashing, (4) the tendency of the 
wife not to receive an allowance from her husband’s income, (5) 
the tendency of children not to receive an allowance which they 
can spend as they please, and (6) the tendency for children 
to feel less freedom to make their own decisions, and to feel that 
they have less opportunity to express their opinion on major 
family decisions. 


An Index of Traditional-Emergent Family Traits was derived 
in an attempt to measure the degree to which such traditional 
traits were present or absent in the families studied. The Index 
is based on twelve questionnaire items, responses to which are 
scored so that the score for each family can be located on a con- 
tinuum of scores running from that of the family evidencing the 
most traditional traits to that family at the other end having the 
least such traits. ‘These latter have been designated the ““Emergent”’ 
type families, since they reflect the general syndrome of traits 
characteristic of the emerging urban American family patterns. 


Median scores on the Traditional-Emergent Family Traits Index, 
distributed according to Mennonite denominations, are as follows: 


T-E Index Score 
Old Order Amish 23.1 
Amish Menn.-Conservative Menn. 19.9 
Lancaster Co. (Old) Mennonite 19.9 
Midwest (Old) Mennonite 18.6 
Mennonite Brethren 17.9 


General Conference Mennonite 16.9 
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A family scoring high on the index is more traditional than one 
scoring low.° The data indicate, therefore, that Old Order Amish 
families are significantly more traditional than other groups, and 
that, in general, family traditionalism is positively associated with 
religious conservatism. ‘This should not obscure the fact, however, 
that within each category, families varied widely in scores. 

In regard to the more specific facets of authority and freedom in 
the family, the following observations have been derived from a 
series of cross-tabulations of the data: 


(1) Responses to the question, “How much freedom do you 
feel you have had at home to make your own decisions?” indicate 


that greater sectarianism is associated with somewhat less perceived 
freedom. 


(2) Greater sectarianism is associated with a tendency of re- 
spondents to indicate somewhat less frequency of their parents’ 
asking for their opinion when deciding on major family purchases. 


(3) The greater the sectarianism, the less likely the respondents 
were to be free to keep for themselves the money they earned by 
working away from home. Among Old Order Amish respondents 
who earned money away from home, 19 percent reported being 
allowed to keep it all themselves; the figure was 77 percent for 
(Old) Mennonites. 


(4) With decreased sectarianism there is an increased tendency 
for parents to give their children an allowance which they are free 


to spend as they please. (Old Order Amish 23 percent; [Old] 
Mennonites, 56 percent). 


Despite these rather consistent evidences of less freedom of chil- 
dren in the more sectarian groups, the variation in median scores 
between the groups was in no case great. This should caution us 
against overstating the case. There are wide differences between 
families within denominations. There are many democratic, free- 
dom-giving families among the Old Order Amish and there are 
many authoritarian families among the General Conference Men- 
nonites. Perhaps the variable of human nature is rather constant 
from one population to another, and tends to mitigate any major 
variations that might be associated with sectarianism. 


C. Variations in the Quality of Family Interpersonal Relations 
As indicated earlier, three main interpersonal relationship scales 


5The six categories have been arranged in a sequence from greatest to least sectarian, 
and this sequence is followed in presenting al] tabulated data. 
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have been employed in the study. The respondent’s estimate of 
the quality of the relationship between his father and mother ap- 
pears as a four-item Husband-Wife Relations Scale. The Child- 
Parent Relationship Scale is composed of 36 items. ‘Twelve of 
these items comprise a Child-Father Relations Subscale, and twelve 
similar items comprise a Child-Mother Relations Scale. A high 
score on these scales indicates that the child feels that his parents 
treat him fairly, understand him, love him, show interest in the 
things he does, and accept him as he is. A low score indicates that 
the child feels his parents are often unfair, irritable, critical, and 
hard to please, that the child frequently feels rebellious, and that 
there is a felt lack of love and affection between the child and his 
parents. 


The child-peer relations scale is based on fifteen questionnaire 
items which indicate the respondent’s feeling of security and ac- 
ceptance in reference to his friends and the extent of his involve- 
ment in positions of leadership. 


The scores on all of these interpersonal relationship scales in- 
dicate a slight trend to higher median scores as one goes from 
greater to less sectarianism. Old Order Amish families rated lowest 
on all scales, although the remaining scores do not increase con- 
sistently with decreasing sectarianism. 


Six questionnaire items required the respondent to indicate the 
degree to which love and affection are perceived and expressed be- 
tween the members of his family. On the basis of the responses 
to these items, a “Level of Affection” scale was derived. Median 
scores on this scale increased gradually with decreased sectarianism. 


A detailed examination was made of the responses to each item 
on the child-parent scale in order to discover on which aspects of 
the relationship the Old Order Amish scored significantly lower 
than the other less sectarian groups. Old Order Amish families 
rated significantly lower on eleven of the 36 items in the scale. On 
these eleven items the Old Order Amish respondents revealed (1) 
greater feeling that their parents have been too strict in their 
discipline, (2) greater doubt about their parents’ love for them, 
(3) less readiness of their parents to forgive them when they do 
wrong, and (4) greater tendency for the parents to object to the 
things the respondent wants to do. It should be noted that the 
father was most frequently identified as rating low. He was seen 
as (1) less frequently praising the child for work well done, (2) 
less frequently listening to the child’s side in case of disagreement, 
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(3) less likely to help the child out of difficulty, and (4) less inter- 
ested in the things the child does. 


IV. Summary ANp Discussion 


The data reported in this paper permit the testing of three prin- 
cipal hypotheses regarding variations in family authority structure 
and interpersonal relations of members of families in several Men- 
nonite denominations. The six denominational categories were 
ranged along a sectarian continuum, with Old Order Amish at 
the most sectarian end of the continuum and General Conference 
Mennonites at the least sectarian end. 


The first hypothesis tested was: “The pattern of authority and 
freedom in families does not differ significantly from one Men- 
nonite denomination to another.” The findings lead to the rejec- 
tion of this hypothesis. The traditional, particularly patriarchal 
authority pattern tends to decrease with decreasing sectarianism. 
Likewise, the perceived freedom of the teen-age respondents to 
make their own decisions increases with decreasing sectarianism. 


The second hypothesis tested is likewise rejected. This was that 
“The quality of interpersonal relationships in families does not 
differ significantly from one Mennonite denomination to another.” 
On the several scales used, the Old Order Amish rated significantly 
lower. Differences between the other groups were minor, generally 
not statistically significant, but with interpersonal relations scores 
tending to improve slightly with decreased sectarianism. 


The third hypothesis states that “The pattern of authority and 
freedom in families bears no relationship to the quality of inter- 
personal relationships between family members.” This hypothesis 
is likewise rejected. Several cross-tabulations, not noted above, 
were made directly between authority or control variables and 
interpersonal relations variables, omitting the denominational vari- 
able. The most traditional, authoritarian families rated substan- 
tially lower than the most “emergent” democratically-structured 
families.. 

Thus it is concluded that authoritarian family patterns, other 
things being equal, are inimical to the development of the higher 
quality interpersonal relationships. On the basis of the findings 
of this study, as authoritarianism in Mennonite families declines, 
family relationships can be expected to improve. The historic 
trend, therefore, should be viewed favorably and encouraged. 

Why should sectarianism be negatively associated with good 
family relationships? I find myself in agreement with Hatch and 
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Hatch who recently reported their observations on strict Calvinist 
families.© These authors believe that the insistence by parents on 
adherence to strict sectarian religious norms tends to be accom- 
panied by too rigid demands and too limited freedom for the 
normal emotional development of the person. In their words the 
“consistent abandonment by the individual of his own desires, and 
inclinations in favor of ascetic controls from outside leads to dis- 
turbances in the integration of the self-system (relationship of the 
individual to himself), in his relationships with others, and in his 
relationships to work.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note data gathered by the 
writer on non-Mennonite families. The average child-parent rela- 
tions scale scores tend to increase with decreasing sectarian denom- 
inations. (Forty Catholic respondents had a median score of 92.4, 
lower than Old Order Amish; 31 Baptists averaged 100.3, similar 
to Mennonites; 107 Methodist, 105.8; and 33 Presbyterians, 109.9, 
considerably above any Mennonite group). 


We may hypothesize that the rigors of being “in the world but 
not of it” impose upon parents in sectarian groups certain demands 
not experienced by parents of less sectarian religious affiliation. 
In order that their children adhere to sectarian norms, sectarian 
parents make greater conformity demands upon their children and 
exert greater controls to insure conformity. Thus the transmission 
of a unique sectarian religious culture, when the cultural group 1s 
in constant contact with surrounding nonsectarian cultural norms, 
is achieved at a price—namely, a sacrifice of emotional and inter- 
personal relationship values. Whether this is too great a price to 
pay depends, of course, on how strongly sectarian viewpoints are 
held. The challenge to Mennonites is perhaps not to give up these 
sectarian norms which are basic to the Christian faith, but to 
promote these norms within the framework of a democratic and 
freedom-giving atmosphere in family life. 


6David L. and Mary G. Hatch, ‘‘An Unhappy Family: Some Observations on the 
Relationship between the Calvinist Ethic and Interpersonal Relations Over Four Genera- 
tions,’ Marriage and Family Living, XXIV, August, 1962, pp. 213-223. 


FREEDOM AND THE HUTTERITE 
COMMUNAL FAMILY PATTERN 


By Gertrude Enders Huntington* 


This conference is exploring Christian perspectives on freedom 
and responsibility. A study of the Hutterite family can contribute 
to such a perspective for the Hutterites are a devoutly Chris- 
tian group who developed within the western tradition and 
live among us today. Yet in spite of a shared history and cul- 
tural tradition, the Hutterites define both freedom and responsi- 
bility in their own way. The concept of freedom and the related 
concept of responsibility are closely bound to the concept of the 
self or the individual. Our twentieth century American concept 
of “self” is quite different from that held by other cultures and 
even from that held by western culture in other historic periods. 


The value of individualism and the correlated value of private 
life is axiomatically assumed in the United States today. The 
theologian, the sociologist, the politician and the man-in-the-street 
all start with this premise. Reinhold Niebuhr writes: 


the community must give the person a social freedom 
which corresponds to the essential freedom of his nature, and 
which enables him to express hopes and ambitions and to 
engage in interests and vitalities which are not immediately 
relevant to the collective purposes of the community, but 
which in the long run enrich the culture and leaven the lump 
of the community’s collective will and purpose.” 


*Anthropologist, Northampton, Massachusetts. The research reported herein was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. The sponsoring institution was the Pennsylvania 


State University and the project director was John A. Hostetler of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


1In 1965 almost 15,000 Hutterites live in 170 colonies in the plains region of the United 
States and Canada. They are a German speaking, religious people, in the Anabaptist 
tradition, practicing community of goods. The Hutterites originated in the Tyrol and 
Moravia in 1528 and eventually migrated to the United States during the 1870’s where 
they formed three fairly distinct branches: the Lehrerleut, the Schmiedenleut, and the 
Dariusleut. Following World War I they migrated to Canada and then spread back to 
the United States. Throughout the paper specific details will apply to the Dariusleut 
unless otherwise noted. 

2HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Living Age Books, Meridan Book, 
Inc., NN. V.., 1958, ‘p. 141, 
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In other words, it is the right of the individual (owing to his essen- 
tial nature), to have the social freedom in which to develop him- 
self, in which to develop his own potentials. For basically most 
twentieth century Americans believe that in the long run society 
is best served by the maximum development of all individuals and 
certainly by the maximum intellectual development of all outstand- 
ingly intelligent individuals. This belief involves a concept both of 
the individual and of society that is by no means universal, either 
geographically or historically. It depends on a concept of the 
individual based on a subjective definition of self. We, speaking 
in modern English, conceive of “self” as something extremely 
personal and with definite limits; it does not even include our own 
physical body. The “self” is conceived as being able to control 
this dependent body and to some extent to control the surrounding 
world. ‘To illustrate, we say “I bumped my head.” The concept 
of self is involved in “T’; “my head” is already somewhat outside 
this concept. We do not say “I bumped the head-part of myself.” 
The belief that the self has control is indicated by the phrasing 
“I bumped my head” rather than “my head was bumped” even 
though I did not intentionally bump my head. 


The assertiveness of the self as used in English is further illus- 
trated by the contrast with Turkish. We say “I have a jacket,” 
while a Turk would say, “Bir caketim var” which would be liter- 
ally translated “One jacket, related to me by ownership, exists.” 
Instead of “I” being the subject of the sentence, jacket is the sub- 
ject. Instead of “self” doing the acting, that is, possessing the 
jacket, the jacket exists in a specified relationship. In the Euro- 
pean pattern of thought the individual is the actor possessing an 
object; in the non-European language, an object exists related to 
the individual. From analyzing only this one sentence one might 
hazard a guess that a Turkish speaking person would have a 
somewhat different self-image from an English speaking person. 

The exclusive character of the word “self” implied by our lan- 
guage tends to an opposition of self to non-self and thus it is to be 
expected that self, or the individual is in some ways opposed to 
society. Many cultures do not recognize such a dichotomy. 
Dorothy Lee reports that the Wintu Indians of Northern Cali- 
fornia do not have an exclusive concept of self and therefore do 
not oppose the individual to society, but rather it is self in society 
not self and society.* And the Dakota Indians in the 1870’s strove 


3Dorothy Lee, FREEDOM AND CULTURE, Spectrum Book, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959, p. 132. 
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not for self-expression or self-development but to achieve the 
experience of relatedness to all things; “to make the four-leggeds, 
the wingeds, the star peoples of the heavens and all things as 
relatives.”* For the Dakota Indians self and society were co- 
extensive. In a very different way the Hutterites too strive, not 
for universal relatedness, but to make the self and the society co- 
extensive. And they have succeeded in that one cannot remain a 
Hutterite outside a Hutterite colony and the ideal Hutterite self- 
image demands identification with the colony. When speaking to 
an outsider a Hutterite may express this identification by his use of 
the pronoun “I.” He may use it in the typical sense referring 
only to himself, but he may also use it when he refers to the action 
of a group of which he was a part, and occasionally he will use the 
pronoun “I” referring to the action of a group with which he 
identifies although he did not happen to be there when the action 
took place. This is not done to enhance the subject in the eyes of 
the outsider, but rather it reflects the intimate identification of the 
individual with his society. 

What is the role and structure of the family in a society in 
which the individual identifies so closely with his group that he 
uses “I” when we would use “we”? The primary role of the 
Hutterite nuclear family is to produce new souls and to care for 
them until the colony can take over this care. In the Middle Ages 
a child entered the adult world almost as soon as he was weaned. 
Similarly, one of the earliest Hutterite statements proclaimed “as 
soon as the mother hath weaned the child she giveth it to the 
school.”* In a society that did not recognize the nuclear family 
as a social or emotional unit, the family’s unique role was finished 
when the child was weaned. Thereafter any responsible person 
could take over the care of these small, dependent adults. How- 
ever, in most of society during the Middle Ages the child remained 
with his nuclear family until he was about seven years old, for 
until that time he was so dependent that no one else would take 
him. A thirteenth century poem expresses it: 

Thus the child six summers old 
Is not worth much when all is told.® 


The development of schools for the very young among the Hut- 


4Ibid., p. 63. 

5Peter Rideman, ACCOUNT OF OUR RELIGION, DOCTRINE AND FAITH, 
GIVEN BY PETER RIDEMAN OF THE BROTHERS WHOM MEN CALL HUT- 
TERIANS. Tr. Kathleen E. Hasenberg, The Plough Publishing House, 1950, p. 130. 


6As quoted in Philippe Aries, CENTURIES OF CHILDHOOD, Alfred A. Knopf, 
N, Y.., 1962,. p.. 22. 
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terites probably had several explanations. The first is a religious 
one. The Hutterites believed that children should be brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; thus they gave them 
early to schools where “as soon as they can speak, the sisters lay 
the word of God’s testimony in their mouths and teach them to 
speak with or from the same, tell them of prayer and such things 
as children can understand.’ Secondly, parents were believed 
to be “by nature too soft with their children and have not the 
strength to keep them away from evil.”S Thirdly, a sociological 
explanation is that these schools freed the mothers for colony work. 

Throughout the fifteenth century and in many instances well 
into the sixteenth, children of all classes left their parents’ home 
at about the age of seven in order to obtain an education. They 
lived in the home of their master whom they served as apprentices 
or as house servants while learning a trade or courtly manners, 
or they might live in the home of a teacher who instructed them in 
Latin. Some children were sent to university towns when as young 
as ten or eleven years old.? There, generally in the service of an 
older scholar, they lived where they could, attended classes with 
varying degrees of regularity, and supported themselves by beg- 
ging.*° In contrast to this the Hutterites kept their young children 
in the colony and although by twentieth century standards they 
relinquished most of their control over them, compared with early 
sixteenth century society they kept their children close to them 
and maintained contact with them at all times. Even during their 


TRideman, op. cit., p. 130. This teaching is reminiscent of St. Jerome’s instructions 
at the end of the fourth century on how to raise a child to enter the religious life. 
*‘The little girl’s first baby talk is to come from the Bible,’? Eleanor Duckett, WOMEN 
AND THEIR LETTERS IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1965, p. 14. 

SAndreas Ehrenpreis, 1652, on children. Translated from mimeographed edition, pp. 
64-67. During the second half of the seventeenth century in Europe the family was 
becoming child centered. Ehrenpreis, writing in 1652, was probably attempting to 
counteract this development. 

9°‘The Scholastic Career of Wolfgang Meurer (1515-1585)”? in Lynn Thorndike, 
UNIVERSITY RECORDS AND LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, No. XXXVIII of the 
Records of Civilization Sources and Studies, Austin P. Evans, ed., Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1944, p. 380. 

10The life of these children is vividly described in the ‘‘Autobiography of Thomas 
Platter,’’ see Paul Monroe, THOMAS PLATTER AND THE EDUCATIONAL RENAIS- 
SANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, International Education Series, Vol. LVII, 
William T. Harris, ed., D. Appleton and Co., N. Y., 1904, pp. 79-227. Thomas sketches 
his relationship with the older scholar (bacchant) he served and his life as as a schoolboy. 
**Paul told me to go around with the cloth to beg for money for the making of it. By 
this I received much money, for I was accustomed to pleasant manners and begging. For 
this the bacchants used me continually, though they brought me not at all to the schools, 
and had not even taught me to read. While I so seldom went into the school, and always 
while I should have gone, went around with the cloth, I had the greatest hunger. For 
all that I received I brought to the bacchants. I would not have eaten the smallest 
morsel, for I feared a beating.’’? P. 109. 
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early history when Hutterite children slept at the school, a school 
discipline mentions parents visiting the school and taking “their 
children home to themselves for a visit.” 

During the years of childhood, from two-and-a-half or three 
until fifteen, the role of the family is supplementary to that of the 
colony. The family performs those functions that can not easily 
or efficiently be performed by the colony. Children are not thought 
of as private enterprise nor as an extension of the parents’ ego, but 
as gifts of God who belong to the colony insofar as the colony is 
coterminous with the church and represents the body of Christ; 
they belong to society. After the age of fifteen, when the child 
becomes a person, his family takes him back emotionally somewhat 
as the family in the Middle Ages welcomed back their children 
after the long years away. ‘This relationship between generations 
continues throughout the life of the parent. The sons marry and 
settle down in the colony of their parents; the girls leave the home 
colony when they marry; but with the birth of every child the 
girl’s mother returns to her and cares for her, and once a year 
she returns to her home colony for a visit. Thus the “line” is 
maintained. In other words, there is an emotional identification 
with the family of origin'® and the colony of origin that is not 
unlike the identification and sense of loyalty that individuals felt 
for their “line” during the Middle Ages. In some respects this 
loyalty to the continuing social group is greater than to the nuclear 
family which must re-form each generation.*? In contrast the 
nuclear family in America is considered the primary social unit 
that exists almost in isolation from society and from obligations to 
a larger extended family. An extreme expression of this attitude 
is occasionally heard when a parent proclaims, “As soon as any 
of my children marry I must tell them not to come running home 
to me; they can solve their own problems”; or “Once they marry 
the door is shut.” This cutting off of the nuclear family turns 
it in upon itself for emotional satisfactions and gives it great free- 


11Peter Walpot, ‘‘A Hutterite School Discipline of 1568 and Peter Scherer’s Address of 
1568 to the Schoolmasters,’’ translated by Harold S. Bender, MOR, Oct. 1931.. p. 238. 

The Kibbutzim seem to be going through a somewhat similar development. Their 
children still sleep at the school as they once did among the Hutterites but today ‘‘there 
is a strong movement in favour of having the children sleep with their parents.”’ Joseph 
S. Bentwich, EDUCATION IN ISRAEL, International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, W. J. H. Sprott, ed., Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1965, p. 114. 

12The family of origin or family of orientation is the family into which an individual 
is born; this is contrasted to the family of marriage or the family of procreation which 
is the family an individual joins in establishing through marriage and into which his 
children are born. 

13When a few Hutterites joined a somewhat similar colony of Hungarians some of the 
nuclear families divided with the girls going with their parents and leaving their husbands. 
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dom of action by removing most of the responsibilities between 
generations and between brothers and sisters. The strength of the 
nuclear family in the United States is indicated by the fact that 
most of us do not applaud, indeed we are shocked by the person 
who places loyalty to his parent or his brother above loyalty to his 
spouse and children. In our society there is a sudden change from 
intense involvement in one nuclear family (the family of orienta- 
tion) to intense involvement in another nuclear family (the family 
of procreation). Because the Hutterite colony functions in many 
ways as an extended family and because Hutterite society has insti- 
tutionalized a continuing relationship between parents and chil- 
dren, the nuclear family is less sharply delineated and is emotion- 
ally less demanding and exclusive. 

The Hutterite nuclear family lives together in an apartment in 
one of the long houses. It consists of a man and his wife and all 
his unmarried children. The average age at time of marriage is 
232 for the men and 22 for the women.** The medium size of 
the completed family is 10.4 children born alive.1° When a couple 
is first married they are given a room and if possible an entrance 
of their own. As their family increases they are given additional 
rooms. Among the Lehrerleut a couple is given a second room 
when their sixth child is born, a third room with their twelfth 
child. The apartment is the center of the universe for the tiny 
child under two and a half or three, but for the older members it 
is primarily a place to sleep and to store things. Life is lived out- 
side the apartment. All meals are eaten in the central dining 
room; food preparation takes place outside the long house; clothes 
are washed in the colony laundry; and even baths are taken in the 
colony bathhouse. The long houses are built on a sixteenth cen- 
tury floor plan; they usually consist of a building about 100 feet 
long and 36 feet wide running north and south, with four en- 
trances. There is a middle room and two bedrooms associated 
with each entrance. From the middle room stairs go to the attic 
which is often one large room in which all the families in that long 
house store their out-of-season clothing and furniture. 

There is little privacy. Children run around in the attic and 
into one another’s apartments through the attic entrance. Colony 
people do not knock when they visit one another, nor do they 


14Arthur P. Mange, THE POPULATION STRUCTURE OF A HUMAN ISOLATE, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1963, p. 84. 
15Joseph W. Eaton and Albert J. Mayer, MAN’S CAPACITY TO REPRODUCE, 


THE DEMOGRAPHY OF A UNIQUE POPULATION, Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 
1954, p. 20. 
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hesitate to enter if no one is home. Not only is privacy not em- 
phasized, constant surveillance by the colony is valued. During a 
discussion of the natural sinfulness of man one Hutterite minister 
explained what a fortunate thing it is that there are always one 
hundred eyes watching everyone. 


The Hutterite life cycle is sharply divided into stages that do 
not correspond simply to biological phases but also represent social 
function. The small child who is still fed at home is referred to as 
a house child. The children from three to six years of age who 
attend the Kleinschule or kindergarten are called kindergarteners.* 
The children from six to fifteen years of age attend the Grossschule 
or German school. They also attend English school from about 
the time they are six until the day before they are fifteen. At 
fifteen the child enters the adult dining room and becomes a 
person. ‘The period between fifteen and baptism is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the foolish years. Baptism signifies membership in the 
colony and is usually followed rather closely by marriage. The 
married men hold the responsible colony positions until they be- 
come too old. ‘Then they retire and as aged members are given 
special privileges and special care. Although there are separate, 
distinct phases in the life of a Hutterite, one concept overlaps 
several stages. A child is a baby until he hits back, until the next 
one is born, until he enters kindergarten, until he enters German 
school. A person becomes an adult when he begins eating in the 
adult dining room at fifteen years of age, when he is baptized, 


when he is married, when he grows a beard, when his first child is 
born. 


House CHILDREN 


A Hutterite baby may be born at the colony or in a modern 
hospital. Following the birth of the baby the mother is given 
special care. Ideally her mother comes from her home colony to 
take care of her for four weeks.*7 During this period she and her 
nurse are relieved of all colony work so that the nurse can take 
care of the mother and her family and the mother can take care 
of the baby. During this brief period both the mother and the 
baby are treated as individuals. The baby is not forced to fit into 
a rigid schedule but is cared for and nursed as needed. The new 


16The Dariusleut children start kindergarten at three, the Schmiedeleut and Lehrerleut 
at two-and-a-half. 
17The length of time varies in the different groups; it is only two weeks among the 


Schmiedeleut and three weeks among the Lehrerleut. If the mother cannot come a 
sister does. 
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mother does not leave her apartment but she has many visitors. 
When she feels ready, anywhere from the third to the sixth week 
after the baby is born, she attends church and then she is free to 
go around the colony. She may continue to eat at home until the 
seventh week after her baby is born, but most women are so 
anxious to eat with the other people and to help with the light 
work that they return to eating in the kitchen as soon as it is per- 
mitted, generally at the beginning of the fifth week. While the 
mother is gradually being reintegrated into the work of the colony, 
the baby is being fitted into a schedule by the pattern of colony 
life. Among the Dariusleut, on the first Monday after the baby 
is six weeks old, the mother starts to help wash the dishes in the 
kitchen; on the Monday after the baby is eight weeks old she does 
the milking and if her team makes noodles she helps; when the 
baby is ten weeks old she bakes for the colony and hoes in the gar- 
den if it is that season of the year; when the baby is thirteen weeks 
old she cooks for the colony and is now “back into orbit” as one 
woman expressed it. She is now carrying a full work load, and 
therefore the baby must adapt to the colony schedule, for barring 
an emergency, when the bell rings the mother puts the baby in 
the crib and walks out. The colony already takes precedence over 
the individual. 

Between three months and about two years the children stay 
close to the apartment. In winter they are seldom outside; in 
summer they are outside with their mothers, or more often under 
the supervision of a school age child whose major responsibility 
consists of seeing that the baby is not seriously injured and even 
more important, that the baby is quiet. 

Mothers begin to teach the baby to pray by folding their hands 
and praying with them before and after feeding them solid food. 
Children a little over a year old will fold their hands for prayer 
when they are hungry and see food being carried in. Toilet train- 
ing begins early, often as early as three months, always by the 
time the child can sit by himself. A child is believed to be com- 
pletely innocent until he is old enough to hit back; when he hits 
back or knows what a comb is used for, he is old enough to be 
disciplined. It used to be said that this happened about the time 
a child was two years old, but that now they grow up faster.?® 
As soon as the child shows understanding he can be taught to 
obey. Everyone who passes a baby speaks to him, picks him up, 


18The sermon on the Slaughter of the Innocents says that Pharaoh’s soldier knew 
that if a child hit back he was over two years old and not to be killed. 
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tickles him, plays with him. Children, both boys and girls, crowd 
around a baby. Adults of both sexes, members of the colony and 
visitors, give the baby cheerful attention. Adults sitting around 
talking hold any available baby. A good baby is the one who will 
go to anybody. However, when it is time for church or for the 
adult meal or for the baby’s nap, he is unceremoniously placed in 
his crib and his parent walks out. Thus from the time he is seven 
weeks old he alternates between being in a socially stimulating 
environment and being completely alone where his cries go un- 
heard. When a child is old enough to climb out of the crib or does 
not generally sleep during times his mother must be away, he is 
either watched by a babysitter or taken to an apartment where an 
adult is at home. In some colonies the run-about children are 
left with the head preacher for he eats his meals in his apartment 
and therefore can keep an eye on the children while their parents 
have their breakfast. 


Children are not allowed in the kitchen and therefore can 
rarely be with their mothers when their mothers are working; but 
often in summer their fathers take them along and let them play 
around where they are working or talking. Mothers do not seem 
to be possessive of their little childern; rather, they are somewhat 
rejecting. Perhaps this is a maternal defense mechanism in a 
culture which demands that a mother leave her baby when the 
colony work bell rings. 

Before a child enters kindergarten he is weaned, is toilet trained 
and he probably can recite at least one prayer. Although he is 
thought of as desirable and lovable, he is punished quickly, im- 
pulsively, and frequently. A child of this age may be strapped 
for refusing to go to someone other than his parents, for refusing 
to share food, or for being noisy and disturbing adults. He may 
be slapped for putting garbage in the wrong receptacle, flicked on 
the head, or pinched for getting in the way of someone older than 
he, either a child or an adult. There is a united effort to wean 
him away from his parents. Most of the activities that are con- 
sidered especially gay, such as riding in a wagon or the back of a 
truck, can be enjoyed only if the toddler will leave his parents to 
join the fun. However, when in the group of children the little 
ones are often teased unmercifully and punished for the slightest 
transgression. 

By the time the child is ready to enter kindergarten he has 
learned, first, to respond positively to every person who comes 
within sight or earshot. Secondly, he has learned that the colony 
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is more important than any individual. Thirdly, he has learned 
that the individual has little control over his environment. Punish- 
ment is usually physical and is arbitrary, inconsistent, and from 
the child’s point of view, often unpredictable. Fourthly, though 
physical insults are unpredictable, the pattern of living is unchang- 
ing. Always the same thing is done in the same way and at the 
same time. 

During these first three years of life the child has grown from 
complete dependency on his family to a degree of independence. 
In the summer he wanders quite freely among the long houses, 
around the kitchen, and visits the kindergarten. He goes with 
older children on small expeditions to the fields or garden. He is 
petted, played with and desired but is also punished at the whim 
of those older than he. He accepts the fact that there is no escap- 
ing the colony schedule and does not complain when handed from 
one caretaker to another or when his mother leaves for colony 
work. He is content to be with people. 


KINDERGARTEN: three to six years 


The change from house child to kindergarten is fairly dramatic. 
The child leaves his nuclear family to spend the greater part of 
his waking hours with his peer group under the care of an adult 
who is not his parent. He is not allowed to leave the group to 
return to his family. If he does he is punished and his parents 
calmly send him back. The kindergarten aged child is considered 
willful and useless. “They can’t do anything but memorize.” The 
willfulness is somewhat threatening to such a rigidly controlled 
people and because the uselessness is not combined with complete 
dependency it cannot be enjoyed by succoring caretakers. The 
low status of the kindergarten children is reflected by the fact that 
the poorest food is given to them and that the status of the kinder- 
garten mother is not high. The job is generally given to older 
women who have no young children at home or to spinsters. 
Mothers are anxious for their children to reach the age they can 
send to the kindergarten and not have to look after them at home. 
Fathers are glad to have them out from underfoot. One mother 
said of her kindergarten child, “I’d certainly like Danny less if 
I had to see any more of him.” 

The kindergarten schedule varies from one colony to another 
and from one season to another, but in general the children spend 
the whole day in the kindergarten. They arrive before breakfast 
at about seven and stay until 3:30 to 5:30. They are fed break- 
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fast and dinner, take their naps, have a snack, and in some col- 
onies are fed supper before returning home. The children are 
taught to pray and to sing hymns by reciting and singing in unison. 
They are taught to sit still and be quiet and not to fight. Some 
colonies, especially the Schmiedeleut, have a few playthings for the 
kindergarten children, but most colonies have no toys for them. 
This is a conscious decision: “Toys make the children fight.” The 
children learn to find playthings in a meagerly furnished environ- 
ment. They will play for long periods with a bit of string, a 
piece of wire or a little box, any of which may be suddenly con- 
fiscated by the kindergarten mother and thrown into the stove if 
it causes dissension or is in her way. Material objects are ephem- 
eral and unimportant. 


In the kindergarten the child learns to use whatever is avail- 
able in an almost empty environment. Except within very narrow 
and approved limits, curiosity, experimentation and spontaneity are 
inhibited. Being quiet is stressed. One rarely hears a child of 
kindergarten age or older cry out loud. Even their games are 
almost noiseless. ‘The kindergartener learns not to disturb im- 
portant people or important work. He is constantly shoved away 
by adults, school children and adolescents. He learns to obey 
authority, any authority. He learns that the authority is always 
right and that the individual has almost no protection against it 
except obedience. His family will not protect him except as he 
fits into the colony pattern. In other words, his parents reinforce 
the colony teaching and again demonstrate to the child that the 
pattern of the colony is more important than his individual desires. 
Instead of the family being distinct from the colony in the child’s 
mind, there is a growing identity of the family with the colony. 
The kindergarten child is in an intermediate position between de- 
pendence on his family and dependence on the colony. When the 
kindergarten is not in session, and every weekend, he still eats 
meals in his home. In the area of discipline there is almost a 
balance between the parent and the kindergarten mother with the 
parent perhaps disciplining slightly more, at least using more phys- 
ical discipline. At this age, children are frightened into obeying 
by various threats such as, they will not be allowed to return to 
their parents if they do not obey; they will be locked in a dark 
hole under the house. Boundaries are taught by telling them that 
in the forbidden area there is something dangerous, such as a bee 
that will sting them, a dog that will bite them, or a bear that will 
eat them. All colony members use these threats in order to elicit 
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obedience from the young children. These threats are consistent 
with colony life for they teach fear of exclusion and that the out- 
side, beyond the boundary, is unpleasantness and danger. 

The ministers say that kindergarten is necessary because many 
parents are too gentle. Actually, kindergarten is necessary for the 
contribution it makes toward weaning the child away from his 
nuclear family and establishing him for the first time in his peer 
group. Because he is so young and inept his peer group gives him 
little support and instead he feels abandoned. Simultaneously he 
learns that his family is not a haven from the community but is a 
part of the community. In a sermon that is preached regularly, 
the parents are reminded that they must guard carefully so that 
they do not spoil the children. They are told the story of Eli 
who did not properly punish his own children and “therefore the 
Lord himself had to deal out the punishment for Eli.” “Parents 
who cater to their children’s whims and do not punish them, 
bring at the end puishment upon themselves.”?® This sermon 
teaches the parents to reinforce the community for if they do not 
the community will punish both the child and the parent.?° 

To summarize the position of the kindergarten child in relation 
to his family: He is still dependent on the family although a 
considerable amount of his care is taken over by the colony. The 
child may interpret this as a rejection, especially as it is combined 
with a lowering of status, greater exclusion from adult gatherings, 
and a sense of relief on the part of his parents that they can be 
rid of him for awhile. Children rarely like kindergarten, at least 


at the beginning; the adults either accept this dislike passively or 
ignore it. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN: six to fifteen years 


On his sixth birthday the child moves from the little school to 
the big school. The dominant role of the colony over the family 
is illustrated by the fact that it is the kindergarten mother, not 
the child’s parent, who takes him to the German teacher and 
hands him over. In a sense the family has already handed over 
the child to the colony when they gave him to the kindergarten. 
The child will remain under the care of the German teacher and 
the German mother until his fifteenth birthday. The child now 


19An Admonition to Parents and Children, and Their Mutual Responsibilities. Trans- 
lated from the handwritten German script sermon book belonging to a Hutterite minister. 

20One Hutterite minister reported, ‘‘Many times a father has to punish his own child, 
either at home in the presence of the teacher or even at the member meeting, for the 
rod should not be spared.”’ 
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has all his meals in the children’s dining room and only eats snacks 
at home. The balance between the colony and parent as disci- 
plinarian has changed to favor the German teacher. Children will 
often obey the German teacher when they ignore the same request 
from their parents. There is virtually no conflict between the 
family and the German teacher over the training of the child. 
The family is supplementary to the colony, and the colony is repre- 
sented to the children by the German teacher. With the help of 
the German school mother he teaches the children table manners. 
They learn to eat with a knife and fork as well as with a spoon. 
They still memorize rules of how to behave at the table.22. The 
German mother teaches the girls to clean up the dining room and 
wash the dishes. The German teacher has the final decision about 
all the work assignments of the schoolboys and schoolgirls. When 
a boss needs a couple of extra boys he asks the German teacher 
who assigns them. German school meets before and after English 
school and during winter vacations. Here they are taught “to 
thank the Lord together,’ and to read and write German script. 
They memorize prayers, hymns, Bible stories, the catechism and 
some episodes from Hutterite history. They also learn the direc- 
tions of the compass, measurement equivalents and how to write 
to ten thousand. In the summer the children remain after break- 
fast for about half an hour of instruction. 


When a child enters German school sex roles are strongly en- 
forced. The little girls must be more careful about the details of 
their dress. They do not play with boys. My five-year-old son 
asked a six-year-old girl to play with him and she responded, “Girls 
don’t play with boys.” When a group of girls were playing leap 
frog the first minister picked up a switch and chased them away 
saying, “Girls don’t play like that.” In German school and in the 
dining room the girls and boys sit separately. The girls clean and 
scrub, the boys never do. After the age of about nine the boys are 
assigned to help with certain colony jobs. They work either directly 
under the boss of that job or they may be assigned to an older boy 
who teaches them the rudiments as he does his colony work. Dur- 
ing the school years the girls and to some extent the boys work as 
baby-sitters. All assigned baby-sitters are between the ages of six 
and fifteen. These schoolchildren are often ambivalent about 
their charges. They enjoy being able to order them around and 


21These rules are very similar both in form (rhymed couplets) and content to those 
published during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. See Frederick J. Furnivall, ed., 
EARLY ENGLISH MEALS AND MANNERS, Early English Text Society, London, 1868. 
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to punish them, but they do not like the work involved. Some- 
times one will see a child pretend to hug her charge when she is 
actually hitting him. They tease the younger ones a great deal 
and seem to pass on to them the punishment they have received. 
When there is a conflict the older child is almost always supported 
against the younger. 

The hierarchical pattern of Hutterite culture is constantly rein- 
forced. ‘The older one cares for the younger who in turn must 
serve and obey the older. There is respect for authority. The 
English teacher may request that the German teacher punish a 
certain child and he does without discussing the offense. When 
the youngest child in the German school replied to a request of 
the German teacher with “Why should I?” she was immediately 
called to the front of the room and given three straps on her hand 
for talking back. 

School age children continue to learn to inhibit any response 
to pain. They never cry out when they are punished or hurt. 
Small injuries are ignored by everyone. ‘Their games are often 
very rough. They play such things as “whistle when it hurts,” in 
other words, how much discomfort can you stand? They vie with 
one another to show no physical fear when jumping off high places 
or pushing one another in front of the tractor. Much of their 
free play consists of cliques playing together and excluding one 
another. The play reinforces community values—an ignoring of 
physical comfort and fear of injury, in other words, a minimiza- 
tion of the importance of the body. The changing play groups 
teach the unpleasantness of being excluded. 


The family has given the child to the colony and the colony has 
delegated almost complete responsibility for’ the school age chil- 
dren to the German teacher, but they have given him very little 
freedom as to how he carries out this responsibility. Some of the 
areas in which the colony has taken over the role of the parent 
are indicated by the fact that one never hears a Hutterite child 
say to another, “Ill tell your father... .” but rather “Ill tell 
Leonard... .” That is, the German teacher, not the parent, is 
told when a child transgresses a rule. Similarly, permission to 
play and the order to work when given by the German teacher 
take precedence over conflicting orders from the parent. If a 
child wishes to do something outside the typical pattern, such as 
go with a truck to visit at a neighboring colony for a few hours, 
he asks the German teacher for permission, not his parent. How- 
ever, the role of the nuclear family is highly significant, especially 
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in the psychological development of the chlid. Its importance 
can be seen when one sees the effect on the personality of chil- 
dren who grew up in families in which the father, or even worse, 
the mother had died. The school child sleeps in his parents’ apart- 
ment and is dressed in clothes his mother makes for him from 
material supplied by the colony. When convenient for the colony 
he is given work assignments helping members of his family. He 
spends very little time with his parents for he is busy learning his 
part in the colony and they are busy with their colony work. The 
children strive to please their parents and to obtain recognition, 
the parents strive to “raise [their children] in the fear and ad- 
monition of the Lord, [and to] get them used to obedience.’ 
As one Hutterite parent explained true love is not petting and 
kissing a child but guiding and directing him. This concern for 
the child’s soul rather than for his happiness or comfort results in 
parents that are so concerned with the goal they are helping the 
child to achieve that they have a somewhat limited emotional 
involvement with the child as he is at the moment, and as a 
member of a large family it is impossible (nor would it be con- 
sidered desirable) for the parents to always respond to each child 
as an individual. In contrast the child is emotionally dependent 
on his parents and strives, with limited success, for tokens of his 
parents’ affection. 


During his school years the child has learned to accept many 
frustrations passively and he has learned in some instances to 
achieve almost an inversion of the pleasant and unpleasant. He 
is learning to interpret teasing as attention, to enjoy hard physical 
labor, to appreciate barrenness and to accept with a kind of plea- 
sure the cleansing process of pain and punishment. 


By the time a child graduates from German school he has 
learned a considerable amount about how to handle authority. 
He has internalized the Hutterite hierarchy that gives prece- 
dence to age, but he has also learned that the authority of each 
individual is limited. Therefore, he knows when and whom he 
must obey and what orders can be safely ignored. He has learned 
the importance of his peer group. He is constantly with the chil- 
dren of his age and sex and the group is treated as a unit.2? For 
example, when most of the children have worked especially hard 


22Admonition to Parents, op. cit., p. III. 

23As one Hutterite minister put it, ‘“The togetherness of the children all the time in 
the colony trains their mind, conscience, nature and daily activities as a habitual unit 
from this they cannot be separated.” 
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digging potatoes, all the children are rewarded by being given a 
bar of candy. The child learns that how the group as a whole 
behaves affects him personally and immediately. He also learns 
that peer group solidarity can protect him. Transgression can go 
unnoticed if no one reports it and if no one will tell on another 
often the transgressor is protected, for it generally requires too 
great an effort to punish every child. Finally the child learns that 
his own peer group can punish him even more severely than does 
adult authority. The rules of the colony can sometimes be circum- 
vented; the rules of the family more often can be ignored; but one 
cannot ignore one’s peers. 


FIFTEEN TO Baptism: the foolish years 


On his fifteenth birthday a Hutterite becomes a person. Until 
this time he is a child unable to properly distinguish right from 
wrong, and therefore he cannot be a Christian; he is still under 
natural law, requiring physical punishment. But as a responsible 
person he works with the adults and eats bei die Leut, with the 
people. Even the terms used to refer to boys or girls change when 
they move into the adult dining room.** This change affects all 
aspects of an individual’s life, but it is given almost no ceremonial 
recognition, for it is something that happens to one person at a 
time and to recognize it even with a limited colony ceremony 
would be giving too great an emphasis to the individual. Among 
the Dariusleut the child goes to the German teacher the night 
before his fifteenth birthday. ‘Those just older than he have been 
telling the child that he will get whipped for the last time and that 
it will be a whipping he will remember. The German teacher 
does not punish the child but exhorts him to be good, to work hard 
and to do quickly and pleasantly anything that an older person 
asks him to do. The child is given a catechism and several Hut- 
terite books.2° About the time of the fifteenth birthday extra 
cloth is given to the individual for adults need different clothes, 
nicer clothes, and more clothes than do children. Most of the 
other gifts from the colony symbolize the adult work status that 
has been achieved; they are useful tools. A boy receives a spade, 
a pitchfork, a hammer, a saw, and a spoon with his name on it. 
A girl is given a spinning wheel, a rolling pin, a scrub pail, two 


24The term for boy changes from mandla to buah; for girl from dindla to die-en. 


25Exactly which books he is given varies with the sex of the child and from one colony 
to another. They are distributed in such a way that at marriage the couple has between 
them the most frequently used hymnbooks, a New Testament and a book of Hutterite 
history. 
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paint brushes, a hoe, a small paring knife, a larger butcher knife, 
and a spoon with her name on it.?° Each gets a wooden chest 
with lock on it in which personal belongings can be kept. These 
various items are not given exactly on the birthday, nor all at once, 
but gradually as the colony buys them or distributes them they are 
passed out to the new person. The individual is also given small 
presents by members of his family: an extra pair of shoes, a 
handkerchief, perhaps some gum. 

This stage, between the fifteenth birthday and baptism, is a 
transitional period for the individual is simultaneously an adult 
and a child. He is an adult physically and therefore works and 
eats with the adults. Spiritually he is still a child and therefore 
is under the direction of the German teacher. In relation to his 
family he is still a child for he lives in his family’s apartment and 
is under their supervision in all areas not covered by his work 
assignment or the German teacher. This division of authority 
gives the individual somewhat greater freedom although the family 
attempts to counteract this. In the area of work the boys are 
under the direction of the field boss, and the girls are under the 
head cook and the gardener. Boys work only with men doing 
men’s work; girls work only with girls or women, doing women’s 
work. If their job assignment should take them off the colony it 
is the work boss that grants permission for the trip, not the German 
teacher or the parent. As the young people gain skill in their 
work they advance to more responsible jobs. At the age of seven- 
teen the girls begin to cook and bake for the colony. The boys 
may be given a tractor. Parenthetically, I might add that when 
a Hutterite says, “That’s my tractor,” he means that it is the one 
for which he is responsible. To the Hutterite ownership means 
responsibility for or use of, not control over. The young people 
who work and eat with the adults are admitted to the fringes of 
adult social life. Visitors from other colonies greet them by name 
and shake their hands when they arrive and when they leave. 
Adults never shake hands with children. 

In the spiritual realm the young people are still directed by the 
German teacher. They attend Sunday school where they recite 
the hymn verses they have memorized and the German teacher 
admonishes them. For certain infringements, such as having one’s 
hair cut too short, a boy will have to stand during Sunday school. 
If a young person wants to leave the colony for a few hours for a 


26These spoons are used by the Dariusleut. They are kept in the kitchen and each 
person eats only with his own spoon. 
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visit he is supposed to get the permission of the German teacher 
and any infringement of colony rules by these young people is 
handled by the German teacher. 

When the child leaves English school (the day before his fif- 
teenth birthday) and simultaneously finishes German school, his 
relationship with his parents changes. They take more interest 
in this member of the family who is now on the verge of adult- 
hood and show some concern for his desires and wishes. ‘The 
relationship is still completely hierarchical but now that the Ger- 
man teacher is no longer responsible for virtually all the child’s 
waking hours, the parents concern themselves more with their 
children’s free time. “A wise mother has always an odd job for 
the idle hands of her daughter.” The nuclear family has consider- 
able control over their children. A family may insist that one of 
their children not date a specific person or perhaps not date at 
all. This is their prerogative and if they can enforce it they may. 
In contrast, should a young person be dating someone who is not 
approved of by the colony, such as a first cousin or the English 
school teacher, then it is the German teacher, as colony repre- 
sentative, rather than the family who forbids it. And the whole 
colony reinforces prohibition. 

Before the individual is ready to be baptized at the age of 19 to 
26, he has learned the patterns of behavior and work that are 
demanded by the colony sufficiently thoroughly that he is able to 
test them by intentionally misbehaving. But even the misbehavior 
is patterned by the colony and much of it receives tacit colony 
approval.?” 

The peer group is even more important at this stage than it was 
during the school years. Work is done with one’s own sex and 
much of it is age graded so one also works with one’s peer group. 
After dark the peer group includes both sexes and incorporates 
visitors from similar peer groups in other colonies. The social life 
and satisfactions are almost completely within the peer group and 
supposedly without knowledge of adults. The peer group demands 
complete loyalty—or ostracism. 

This is a period of self-realization. During his development the 
Hutterite is given little opportunity to become a “self” in our 
sense of the word. But the Hutterites believe that the decision to 
join the colony must be made consciously, in fact pleadingly, by 
the individual. One must have some measure of self-knowledge 


27Such things as having pictures taken, learning western songs, painting one’s toenails 
red, etc. 
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in order to renounce self-will. There is a tendency, more pro- 
nounced among the girls, to create a “‘secret world.” Sometimes 
this world is confined to the locked chest; sometimes a corner of 
the attic is made into a personal microcosm. Here are stored 
bits of the temporal world, the possession of which gives the owner 
an illusion of freedom. It is more than an illusion. These arti- 
facts represent, however meagerly, what the individual has the 
freedom to pursue or the freedom to renounce. They represent 
the world outside the colony; they represent the “self” in its indul- 
gent, vanity-pleasing aspects. As the individual matures and mea- 
sures these trinkets and indulgences against the full life around 
him and as he participates more completely in this very real and 
very busy life, he generally finds the satisfactions received from 
active participation in the group far outweigh those of self-develop- 
ment. His self-image requires group identification. 


BAPTISM TO MARRIAGE 


Since boyhood the Hutterite has been raised to believe that the 
collective unit is more important than the separate individuals 
who make up the group. From the time he was seven weeks old 
he has learned to fit into a group pattern, and most of the time 
he has been treated as a member of a group rather than as an 
individual. He first identified with his nuclear family, then with 
his peer group in school and finally with his post-school peer group. 
With each stage in growth the number of people above him has 
decreased and the number below him has increased. He has been 
taught to serve and obey those above him, to care for and direct 
those below him. Within his peer group there is some competi- 
tion but also strong support, especially when there is any threat 
from the outside. He has identified with his own peer group. 
Now when he requests baptism the whole colony becomes in effect 
his peer group. 

From the time he knew what a comb was used for the Hutterite 
child has been taught to obey. Often obedience seemed to be an 
end in itself. With untutored insight the Hutterites realize that 
“when children from little up are used to obey their God-fearing 
parents then they will have formed a habit of that latter on, and 
it will be a lot easier for them to obey Jesus Christ.”2® The 
young adult is ready to obey the colony. 

Baptism is equated to submission to the church.2® A Hutterite 


28Admonition to Parents, op. cit., p. II. 
29Rideman, op. cit., p. 180. 
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minister explained that the unconditional surrender in all its form 
leaves no room for self-will, and the labor or duty of the member 
of the community is a voluntary offering that is free from all self- 
desire. Baptism must be requested by the applicants and they are 
constantly reminded that it is the most important step in one’s 
life and that once they have consecrated their soul and body to the 
Lord and His Church they dare not flinch even though it cost 
them their life.*° Baptism is an individual commitment but the 
ceremony is a group one including the unison recitation by the 
candidates of a long baptismal speech. With baptism the men be- 
come voting members of the colony*? and are often given more 
responsible work assignments. Both the men and women may 
attend weddings and funerals in other colonies, and soon after 
baptism it is customary for the young people to go on a fairly long 
trip visiting different colonies. Baptism is assumed to be the first 
step leading to marriage, for baptism must precede marriage as 
one’s commitment to God takes precedence over one’s commitment 
to one’s spouse. Among the Dariusleut gifts that are given to the 
newly baptized girl are for her trousseau: forty pounds of feathers 
with which to make her bedding. 

Ideally the baptized member is given a room with a separate 
entrance adjoining his nuclear family. Otherwise he continues to 
live at home. The relationship between the parents and the child 
becomes closer. With baptism the child becomes a member of the 
colony and his parents, too, treat him as a colony member as well 
as an offspring. The hierarchical relationship continues, but if 
the child is a boy he is now a voting member and though his 
opinion does not carry as much weight as his father’s, his vote does. 
Through her influence over her grown son the mother gains more 
control in the colony. If the child is a daughter the parents are 
concerned about losing her and her services when she moves out 
of their home. ‘They continue to exercise control over her dating. 
In one instance both parents were semi-invalided and they still 
had young children at home. When I asked about the oldest 
daughter who was healthy and attractive but not married at twenty- 
eight, her cousin said, “Her parents will never allow her to marry; 
they need her to take care of them.” 


30THE HUTTERIAN BRETHREN, Before Baptism. A four page pamphlet printed 
by the Hutterian Brethren in 1906, no place given. 

31Among the Schmiedeleut they do not start voting until they grow a beard. This is 
not associated with baptism although it cannot precede it. Generally the Schmiedeleut 
young men grow a beard about a week or two after they are married but in some 
instances they grow it and begin voting several years before marriage. Among the 
Dariusleut and Lehrerleut the men vote following baptism. 
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MarriacE: the achievement of full membership 


The romantic concept of marriage has had little effect on the 
Hutterites. Couples are not supposed to come together through 
their own actions and choice but in accordance with God’s will 
and order.** They are not to choose by the desire of the flesh but 
are to ask the elders.** They must have the counsel of their par- 
ents and of the elders of the whole congregation. In regard to 
marriage, there is no coming of age. A Hutterite may never 
marry without the consent of his parents and colony. Although 
technically anyone more distantly related than first cousins may 
marry, marriage rarely takes place between the three different 
branches of Hutterites and even within a branch certain colonies 
tend to exchange partners. Most couples are a little more closely 
related than second cousins.2> One young Hutterite father tried 
to explain to me that it did not really matter whom you married 
for your families always knew each other and you were always 
relatives anyway. There is often considerable colony as well as 
family suggestion as to suitable marriage partners. A Hutterite 
woman said of a young brother-in-law, “I told him to take Mary’s 
sister, she is a nice girl, pretty and a good worker. He said she 
was his first choice but she wouldn’t date him. I know she’s SOIry 
now that he’s going to marry someone else.” A minister told me, 
“We try to match them so that if one is hard, the other is soft, 
so if one is loud, the other is quiet, this way they don’t rub to- 
gether so hard.” His older sons did seem to be so matched. Most 
Hutterites marry whom they wish and achieve some measure of 
self decision by being secretive about their dating and their plans. 
One bride wrote, “ and I were engaged from May till 
October but nobody knew except our family and I wanted it to 
be kept quiet, although I was in conflict with myself all summer. 
God still answered my prayers, there was another guy who wanted 
to marry me but my heart said different, everybody else thought 
he was more my choice.”%6 

There is a different attitude toward the marriage of a son than 
a daughter. Because the daughter usually has to move away and, 
as the girls say, the colony does not want to lose any girl power, 


32Rideman, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 

33Ibid., p. 100. 

34Marriage Procedures, translated from script copy belonging to a Hutterite minister, 
pp. 2, 3. 

35The analysis was done on the Schmiedeleut. Arthur P. Mange, ‘‘Growth and Inbreed- 
ing of Human Isolate,’’ Human Biology, May, 1964, 36:2, p. 117. 

36The boy she married she had known for five years, but she had only seen him 
about four times and had never visited his colony. 
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there is an effort to postpone as long as possible a daughter’s 
marriage. On the other hand it is believed that a person settles 
down when he marries and so there is often considerable pressure 
put on a young man to get married. This is particularly true in a 
small colony for boss jobs are not given to unmarried men and 
more responsible men may be needed for economic efficiency. Also 
the young man’s wife will contribute her labor to the colony. 
Theoretically any position in the colony, appropriate to one’s sex, 
may be held after marriage. Within the group of married men 
important leadership positions are achieved. These are assigned 
on the basis of ability and aptitude rather than being strictly age 
graded. Therefore there may be considerable quiet competition 
within this group. The wives, who have usually come from other 
colonies, support their husbands for a rise in the husband’s status 
also enhances the wife’s status. When there is conflict within a 
colony, factions tend to segregate along family lines with one set 
of brothers and an older parent in one camp, one or two sets of 
brothers in the other camp. Voting is not supposed to be influ- 
enced by relationship, but siblings are used to working for one 
another and together and if the colony is not of one mind the 
division is generally by extended families. When a colony has 
grown large enough to branch out and the membership must be 
divided between the two ministers, the division again tends to be 
along family lines, for each family head decides with which min- 
ister his nuclear family will affiliate. The Hutterite family has no 
freedom of motion comparable to that of the typical American 
family. The newlyweds are assigned a room; when their family 
increases they get more room; when the colony branches the hus- 
band elects which minister they will follow; and again they are 
assigned a home. 


Hutterite marriages are good and even happy. There are few 
areas for disagreement. Use of money, kind and amount of cloth- 
ing acquired, preparation and time of meals, and the education of 
the children, things that are often sources of disagreement in 
American families, do not require any decision among the Hut- 
terites. In addition, there are many areas of mutual aid. Many 
of the wife’s rotating jobs require help from her husband. The 
day she mixes dough for the buns he gets up at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing to lift the dough for her. When it is her week to milk, he 
gets up half an hour ahead of her and goes to the milk house to 
lift the heavy pails. When his wife cooks, he sweeps the kitchen 
floor for her. In turn there are certain women’s jobs that are out- 
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growths of the husband’s assignment. Among the Dariusleut the 
German school mother is usually the wife of the German school 
teacher. The head cook tends to be the wife or the mother of the 
first preacher or the boss. The milkmaid and diet cook is the wife 
of the cow man. Marriage is a permanent relationship. Children 
grow up, marry and may be separated when the colony branches, 
but only death or a major religious transgression can separate man 
and wife. ‘There is no divorce. The man is believed to be the 
example, leader and caretaker of the woman who follows him in 
weakness, humility and submission. She is to obey him in “all 
right and godly things,” but “if it should happen that one or the 
other from the congregation should suffer shipwreck of his faith” 
then the husband must not desire that his wife follow him “from 
the right to the wrong and leave behind the community and the 
church.”*? Obedience to the colony outweighs obedience to one’s 
spouse.°® 


One of the most positive aspects of Hutterite marriage is that 
it involves one individual relating to another as an individual and 
not primarily as a member of a group. This is satisfying and 
rewarding. However, by twentieth century American standards, 
even the relationship between husband and wife is institutionalized 
and lacks spontaneity. And even within the family there may be 
some evidence of the opposition of the men’s culture to the women’s 
culture that is characteristic of colony life. A person simultane- 
ously belongs to his family of orientation, his family of procreation 
and his colony. Usually these three groups support one another, 
but when a hierarchy is established the colony ranks highest, then 
the family of orientation, and finally the family of procreation. 
Only the family with married sons has full status and even here 
absolute unity is prevented by the role of the wives and the organi- 
zation of the colony. 


Hutterite parents enjoy their little babies. They are somewhat 
threatened by their large families of children who require so much 
energy to care for and so much worry to raise. They fear for 
their children’s salvation and get little joy from their achievements, 
for their major struggle is to turn the child from self-will to obedi- 
ence. After their children are baptized the parents can again 
enjoy them and a parent-child relationship is maintained until 
senility or death of the parent terminates it. 


37Marriage Procedures, op. cit. 
38Rideman, op. cit., p. 101, 149-50. 
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The Hutterite nuclear family of the parents and their young 
children do not really form a social unit. Rather they form one 
essential aspect of an indivisible unit—the colony. The question 
of freedom of the nuclear family has little meaning in the context 
of Hutterite culture. Individual freedom is not valued by the 
Hutterite, in fact it is feared, for they believe man to be inherently 
evil, with a tendency toward sin, and if the individual is given un- 
limited freedom and is not guided by fellow Christians and taught 
to be obedient to God, he may succumb to his animal nature. 
Freedom to indulge self is voluntarily exchanged for selfless identi- 
fication with society. The individual has renounced freedom to 
wander in favor of the “narrow path” that leads to salvation. He 
has a temporal goal, that his colony be successful; a personal goal, 
that he achieve heaven; and a social goal, that through his preser- 
vation of the “ark” (that is the colony) other souls may also reach 
heaven. 


MENNONITES AND THE NEGRO REVOLUTION 
By Guy F. Hershberger* 


In the mid-eighteenth century the American Quakers began a 
movement to remove from their society the stain of slavery. 
Leadership in this cause was provided by the saintly John Wool- 
man, who neither by argument nor by angry denunciation, but by 
kindly persuasion and with tears of sorrow, convinced his followers 
both North and South that to be clear before God they must free 
their slaves. By the end of the century it was possible for the 
Quakers to say: “We hold no man in slavery.” Woolman had 
won a glorious victory and the fruit of victory was sweet. 

When slavery became a national issue in the nineteenth century 
apparently the hearts of non-Quaker slave holders were harder than 
those of the Friends among whom Woolman had labored. Or 
was it also that now there were no reformers with the heart of a 
Woolman, capable of producing the kindly tears and the soft- 
spoken words which could melt the hardened hearts of the slave 
owners? At any rate it was the Garrisons and the Lovejoys whe 
assumed the leadership in the national struggle. And when it 
was over G. M. Trevelyan said: “Close your ears to John Wool- 
man one century, and you will get John Brown the next, with 
Grant to follow.” In commenting on this statement a Quaker 
historian says: “For the Friends, who had failed to persuade men 
to put their trust in the sword of the Spirit, the fruits of victory 
were bitter as well as sweet.’ 

In the meantime, what were the Mennonites doing about this 
issue? ‘To their credit it can be said the Mennonites have never 
owned any slaves; indeed the Plockhoy colony of 1663 had for- 
bidden it. In 1688 the Germantown Mennonites had also shared 
with Quakers in the earliest known public protest against slavery 
in America. Beyond this, however, the pages of history reveal 
almost nothing either of tears of sorrow, kindly words, or militant 
vindictiveness, concerning the issue of slavery. In other words, in 
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the nineteenth century there was no Mennonite voice speaking 
on the great moral issue confronting the nation. It is possible 
that their example of non-slave holding contributed to the sweetness 
of the fruit which followed Appomattox. But is it also possible 
that their silence contributed to the bitterness of that fruit; to the 
war itself; to the hatreds of the reconstruction era; and to the con- 
tinued semi-slavery of the Negro as reflected in the various forms 
of segregation which remain to this day? 


The present racial crisis in America presents a ringing challenge 
to every Mennonite, North and South. M*£inisters of Mennonite 
congregations and mission outposts must heed the words of the 
president of the Southern Baptist Convention who ten years ago 
admonished his fellow ministers to speak from their pulpits on 
racial segregation “‘as conscience directs” even if the result should 
be the loss of their pulpits. Hopefully Mennonites would not lose 
their pulpits for the performance of their duty in this respect, 
but it is conceivable that some would experience persecution from 
their neighbors, or even from some of their own members. Men- 
nonites have always been ready to suffer persecution and injustice, 
however, if duty demands it, and we have declared our readiness 
to do it again. 

Today we have reached the point in history when this condition 
of semi-slavery must be changed; indeed it is in process of change. 
At this stage in world history silence and inaction on the part of the 
Mennonites would constitute a sin that is well-nigh unpardonable. 
Surely the Holy Spirit is telling us that on this question we must 
speak and we must act. But what shall we say and how shall we 
act? 

HisToricAL BACKGROUND 


The Mennonite Church has had Negro members since as early 
as 1896 when a few colored persons were baptized and received 
into church fellowship in Juniata County, Pennsylvania, as a 
result of revival efforts in this area by John S. Coffman and 
others. In 1898 the Lancaster Mennonites founded the Welsh 
Mountain Industrial Mission, the first Mennonite mission among 
Negroes in America. In 1899 the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
mission was opened at Elk Park, North Carolina. 


Since these early beginnings there has been a slow but gradual 
growth in Negro Mennonite membership. ‘The Mennonite Brethren 
church in North Carolina of about 200 members is exclusively 
colored. In the Mennonite Church the total Negro membership is 
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upwards of 500. Some of these members are found in colored 
missions and congregations, and some in interracial congregations, 
while others are individuals within predominantly white congre- 
gations. Today there are some 30 missions or congregations of the 
Mennonite Church with special emphasis on ministry to Negroes. 

Among the various Mennonite conferences there are congre- 
gations with integrated white and colored memberships (in a few 
cases even intermarriage exists among us) to an extent which 
many of us would have considered impossible two decades ago. 
All Mennonite colleges, even those in the South, are open to 
students of the colored races. Negroes have served as public 
school teachers in Mennonite communities where no other Ne- 
groes reside. Some honest efforts are being made by Mennonites 
to establish integrated congregations in bi-racial communities both 
North and South, in some cases with a measure of success. There 
are too many cases, however, where no effort in this direction is 
being made, even where the opportunity exists, and where the obli- 
gation is great. 

Following CPS the General Conference Mennonite Church as- 
sumed the management of Camp Landon, under its Voluntary 
Service program, working with the Negro population in North 
Gulfport, Mississippi. ‘This splendid work could be even more 
meaningful than it now is were there a greater degree of sympa- 
thetic cooperation on the part of the two congregations of the 
Mennonite Church in the immediate area. 

The Woodlawn Church established at the former site of Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminary in Chicago has developed as an inter- 
racial congregation of the General Conference Church. The 
Friendship House of the First Mennonite Church in Philadelphia 
is also working with colored people. 


THe Necro REVOLUTION 


The present Negro Revolution has its roots far in the past, but 
it was the rise of Martin Luther King, Jr., a decade ago which 
brought the movement to maturity and brought all Americans 
including the Mennonites into full consciousness of what is happen- 
ing among us today. Note the sequence of certain events. The 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation decision came in May 1954. 
The Goshen conference on race relations which drafted the state- 
ment, Lhe Way of Christian Love in Race Relations, later adopted 
by Mennonite General Conference, was held in April 1955 simul- 
taneously with the Bandung Conference of African and Asian 
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nations. In 1956 at the Woodlawn Church in Chicago the MCC 
Peace Section sponsored the first inter-Mennonite conference on 
race relations, a conference in which Ralph Abernathy, associate of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., participated. [Earlier than this, on 
December 1, 1955, Rosa Parks had become tired of standing in a 
Montgomery bus and was arrested and fined when she kept her 
seat after being ordered to make room for a white man. Four 
days later began the Montgomery noncooperation movement under 


the leadership of Martin Luther King who has remained in the 
spotlight ever since. 


King is a pacifist who says it was the Sermon on the Mount 
which inspired the Montgomery movement, while Gandhian non- 
violence helped to provide the technique of protest. “In other 
words, Christ furnished the spirit and motivation, while Gandhi 
furnished the method.”* For King himself nonviolence is a way 
of life by which he lives “because of the sheer morality of its 
claim.” He admits that most of the Montgomery Negroes did not 
believe in nonviolence as a philosophy of life, that they accepted 
this approach “because of their confidence in their leaders and 
because nonviolence was presented to them as a simple expression 
of Christianity in action. . . . But even granting this, the willing- 
ness to use nonviolence as a technique is a step forward. For he 
who goes this far is far more likely to adopt nonviolence later as 
a way of life.’’4 

When King received word that his house was bombed, he hur- 
ried home to calm the crowd which had gathered, with these 
words: “If you have weapons take them home; if you do not have 


them please do not seek to get them. . .. He who lives by the 
sword will perish by the sword. . .. We must love our white 
brothers no matter what they do to us.... We must make them 


know that we love them. Jesus still cries out in words that echo 
across the centuries: Love you enemies; bless them that curse 
you; pray for them that despitefully use you.’® 


The danger of a first-class race riot with bloodshed and violence 
was very great. But the calmness of the leadership and months 
of teaching concerning the way of love had the day. When the 
court decision was finally handed down and the last hope of the 
segregationists had faded away and the unsegregated buses be- 
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gan operation on December 21, 1956, there were some last des- 
perate acts of violence, and the Ku Klux Klan rode again. But 
the Negroes were no longer afraid. Boys even warmed themselves 
at the fire of a burning cross and the opposition settled down in 
reconciliation to the new order. 


Since those stirrmg days in Montgomery a decade ago much 
water has passed over the mill. There have been the sit-ins be- 
ginning in 1960. The slow but gradual integration of schools even 
in spots in Alabama and Mississippi. There is the Civil Rights 
Law of 1964 and now the Voting Rights bill of 1965. There are 
the voting registration drives in the face of stubborn opposition 
throughout the South. In many respects the results have been 
meager, the progress slow, and yet in many respects they have gone 
far beyond the expectation of many. Today the Negro is respected 
(and in some cases at the same time hated) as never before. But 
when Atlanta honors a Negro Nobel prize winner in a great pub- 
lic gathering, it is clear that something has happened on the Amer- 
ican scene. 


How shall Mennonites evaluate the Negro’s stride toward free- 
dom, and in particular the views and the program of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.? Does he hold to a view of Christian disciple- 
ship which conforms to the way of the cross as found in the New 
Testament? Does he have an adequate understanding of Gan- 
dhian nonviolence? Is it possible for the way of the cross and 
Gandhian nonviolence to be combined in a program of social ac- 
tion, befitting Christian discipleship? 


In the final analysis the issue is that of love and justice. Chris- 
tian love requires the doing of justice on the part of him who 
loves. He does good and no harm to his brother or neighbor. 
Nor is it incompatible with Christian love to desire justice of 
others, even to appeal to an enemy or a tyrant for justice at his 
hand. Indeed such justice can be sought for in the spirit of love. 
In the spirit of love the Christian can appeal to his opponent for 
justice while using Christian means to persuade or convince him 
that the appeal should be honored. Doing so, however, is not 
easy. The natural way is to hate the opponent, especially when 
the injustice is a grievous one of long standing. And it seems just 
as natural to use coercive, even vindictive, means to enforce the 
abolition of the injustice. The way of the cross, however, re- 
quires an attitude of love at all times which carries no ill will to- 
ward the opponent, nor does him harm in any way. When mea- 
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sured by these standards how shall we evaluate the work of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.? 


“True pacifism,” says King, “is a courageous confrontation of 
evil by the power of love, in the faith that it is better to be the 
recipient of violence than the inflictor of it, since the latter only 
multiplies the existence of violence and bitterness in the universe, 
while the former may develop a sense of shame in the opponent 
and thereby bring about a transformation and change of heart.” 
True pacifism, he says, does not seek to humiliate the opponent; 
while attacking evil it does not attack the evildoer. “It is a will- 
ingness to forgive, not seven times, but seventy times seven to re- 


store community. ... As the days unfolded, . . . living through 
the actual experience of the protest, nonviolence became more 
than a method . . .; it became a commitment to a way of life.’® 


If this is not the way of the cross as taught in the New Testa- 
ment it would seem to be something next to it—much more so 
than is Gandhi as interpreted by Gregg. Returning good for evil, 
says King, may develop a sense of shame in the enemy and cause 
him to mend his evil ways, but it is not said that it will do so; there 
is certainly no suggestion that Jesus failed to win his enemies be- 
cause he had not mastered the technique which was perfected by 
Gandhi, as Gregg suggests.’ No doubt the famous “Letter from 
Birmingham fail,’* even more than the above quotation, repre- 
sents Martin Luther King, Jr. at his best. 


And yet there are statements of King and other aspects of his 
program which present another side. There was the attempted 
boycott of Alabama products in retaliation for the state’s resistance 
to the progress of civil rights. There was also the televised speech 
in support of a strike against an industry charged with discrimina- 
tion, given in a tone and in a spirit which did not seem in line 
with the spirit of the King described above. In 1962 even so sym- 
pathetic a journal as the Christian Century criticized King for 
the formation of a Gandhi society which, it was feared, would 
tend to secularize his movement and move it toward penultimate 
goals.° And needless to say, there are other aspects of the Negro 
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revolution far less Christian in their conception, their goals and 
their purposes than is that which we associate with Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

As Mennonites, however, we must be aware that the N egro revo- 
lution is here. We must be aware that although there are both 
desirable and undesirable elements in it we are involved in the 
revolution. And while we seek to associate ourselves with the 
good elements in it, and to find a program of our own which is 
in harmony with Christian discipleship and the New Testament way 
of love, we dare not shrink from carrying on our own mission be- 
cause of the presence in the total movement of some features 
which are not in harmony with our own convictions. 

No matter how great the difficulty, it is clear that Mennonites 
must seek to find the way of the cross as they play their role in 
the current revolution and that they must give a witness to this 
way both in word and in deed. What then shall this witness be? 

The first essential of this witness is to maintain and teach a 
Christian view of race relations, including the following points:1° 

1. A recognition that in this as in all social questions, the cri- 
terion for action must be the will of God, regardless of what men 
may say. 

2. A view of the unity of man in the order of creation. God 
made of one blood all nations of men. There is one human race, 
and one only. 

3. A view of the unity of man in the order of grace. All men 
have sinned and all men come to salvation not through their own 
merits, but through the saving work of Jesus Christ. 

4. A view of the unity of fellowship. In Christ there is one 
flock and one Shepherd. This flock is the Church, the body of 
Christ in which there can be no schism. 

9. Recognition of the fact that from the New Testament time 
through the Reformation the Church received all men into its fel- 
lowship upon confession of faith without discrimination on the 
basis of race or color. 

6. Recognition of the fact that prejudice, discrimination, and 
segregation on the basis of race is a recent phenomenon and a sin 
in violation of the way of love and the cross, bringing great in- 
Justice and suffering to its victims. 

7. Confession of the sin of discrimination and segregation wher- 
ever it exists among us and repentance from it. 


10Cf. The Way of Christian Love in Race Relations. (Mennonite Publishing House, 
1955). 
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8. Having all our congregations and mission outposts follow 
a policy of receiving into their fellowship all who receive Christ 
and follow him in true discipleship regardless of race or color. 
That in communities where there are no adjacent segregated con- 
sregations, sincere efforts toward intercongregational fellowship 
be cultivated. 

9. A clear announcement by all Mennonite institutions (as 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and homes for children and the aged) 
of a policy of service without discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, or nationality. 

10. Conducting summer Bible schools and summer camps on 
an interracial basis wherever there is natural occasion to do so. 


11. Cultivation of personal contacts among persons of various 
racial and other social groups. 


12. Cultivation of sensitivity to imequalities due to race and 
color in our day-by-day social and business activities. 


13. A continuous teaching program: (a) to correct common 
misunderstandings regarding supposed biblical and scientific bases 
for discrimination; (b) to help people see the psychological harm 
which discrimination brings to its victims; (c) to eliminate from 
our conversation all words, expressions, and stories which lend 
support to racial prejudice; (d) and to allay unnecessary fears 
concerning interracial marriage. 

A second essential of the Christian witness in race relations is to 
accept the challenge which Martin Luther King and the civil 
rights movement have presented to us and to cooperate with that 
endeavor as far as is consistent with the way of the cross. Among 
the specific challenges which King has presented us, the following 
are deserving of special mention. 

1. To do what we can to help destroy the myth of Negro in- 
feriority. 

2. To show that it is not the intention or desire of the Negro to 
dominate the whites or to rule the country. 

3. Having purged discrimination from within our own brother- 
hood, to bring the challenge of Christian race relations to the so- 
ciety about us. To serve as the conscience of society, by example, 
by word, and by positive action. 


4. In every community where we reside to keep the channels 
of communication open between Negroes and whites; to speak up 
courageously on the race issue; to let it be known what we are do- 
ing and to encourage our neighbors to do what 1s right. 
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3. To join with other Christians in calling for compliance with 
the federal law. 


Thirdly, it is essential for the Christian witness to the way of 
the cross that Mennonites: 

1. Serve as a conscience to movements for justice in race rela- 
tions, challenging them to follow the way of the cross in the pur- 
suit of their ends. Martin Luther King, even though approach- 
ing this position to a remarkable degree, needs encouragement to 
pursue it further. While professing to hold it as a way of life he 
at the same time seems to have an unwarranted faith in non- 
violence as a strategy which is bound to succeed. American Ne- 
groes, paraphrasing the words of Gandhi, he says, must be ready 
to say to their white brothers: ‘We will match your capacity to in- 
flict suffering with our capacity to endure suffering .... Bomb 
our homes and threaten our children; send your hooded perpe- 
trators of violence into our communities and drag us out on some 
wayside road, beating us and leaving us half dead, and we will still 
love you. But we will soon wear you down by our capacity to 
suffer. And in winning our freedom we will so appeal to your 
heart and conscience that we will win you in the process.?™ 

But if this end result is not achieved will the Negroes continue 
to love the oppressor? King himself admits “that many Negroes 
will find it difficult to follow the path of nonviolence,” but he is 
convinced that “a few Negroes in every community, unswervingly 
committed to the nonviolent way, can persuade hundreds of others 
at least to use nonviolence as a technique and serve as the moral 
force to awaken the slumbering national conscience.” He says: 
“Gandhi never had more than one hundred persons absolutely 
committed to his philosophy. But with this small group of devoted 
followers, he galvanized the whole of India, and through a mag- 
nificent feat of nonviolence challenged the might of the British 
Empire and won freedom for his people.” 

Any movement with desirable social change as its goal, however 
fundamentally Christian its conception, especially if directed 
against gross injustice, is likely to win the support of a segment of 
society with lesser motivation and which will not hesitate to use 
unchristian methods for the achievement of its goal, when expedi- 
ency demands such action. In this the American Negro as a class 
is no exception. Happily, however, Martin Luther King is aware 
of this fact and he is sincerely endeavoring to follow a course 


11King, Stride Toward Freedom, 217 (italics added). 
12Ibid., 217-218. 
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which is Christian in its approach. And surely any social leader 
courageous enough to attempt to lead an entire race in the way 
of nonviolence deserves the sympathy and the help of Christian 
people. Mennonites in particular, should stand by his side, chal- 
lenging him and his followers forever to renounce all violence, and 
strengthening their hand that they may follow the way of love at 
all costs. 


2. This means that Mennonites can cooperate for the promotion 
of a good cause even with those who do not share their basic posi- 
tion in every respect. This is constantly being done. The work 
of the American Bible Society, the Billy Graham crusades and 
other evangelistic endeavors receive our support, because of the con- 
tribution which they make to the advancement of the Kingdom, 
even though it is well known that many associated with these 
movements do not share our views on nonresistance. On the 
other hand in the promotion of the cause of nonresistance, and 
in our testimony against war we sometimes find ourselves in com- 
pany with persons who do not share our basic evangelical convic- 
tions. In both cases we find ourselves championing a “whole 
Gospel” while working with people who have a “partial Gospel.” 
This is as it should be. For if we truly have the whole Gospel as 
we profess we will be grateful for that portion of the truth which 
others have, and will pray that by our encouragement they may 
come to accept the whole truth. Our task is not to condemn 
others, but to maintain a clear testimony for the whole truth as 
we understand it. 


3. We must speak and labor courageously in behalf of the 
Christian way in race relations. Our convictions must be clearly 
pronounced. Certainly schools operated by Mennonites must be 
open to colored as well as white children. Certainly restaurants 
(even in the South) operated by Mennonites must be open to 
whites and Negroes without discrimination. And Mennonite 
physicians in the North and in the South must serve Negroes and 
whites, with equal care and courtesy, on a first come first served 
basis, and without segregated waiting rooms. By word and deed 
we must maintain obedience to laws designed to promote justice in 
race relations. And we must be ready to disobey laws and social 
customs and to go against public opinion which violate Christian 
teaching. For in these matters as in all others, “we must obey 
God rather than men.” 

4. Finally, as a Mennonite people we have a special obligation 
to bring to the American Negro our sympathy, our help, our en- 
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couragement, and our faithful testimony concerning the way of 
love and the cross. May we champion the Negro’s cause in all 
that is right. May we faithfully rebuke the injustices which he 
suffers, and all those who do him wrong. But may we also suffer 
with him, bearing him up in his trials, and praying that he may 
have strength always to “fight the good fight of faith,” with love: 
that he may not yield to the temptation to obtain justice through 
unchristian means. 


Finally, paraphrasing and adapting the words of Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., may I say that if the American Mennonites fail 
to discharge their obligation now, history may have to record that 
one of the great tragedies of our time was not the strident clamor 
of the bad people, but the appalling silence of the good people. 
Our generation will have to repent not only for the acts and words 
of the children of darkness, but also for the fears and apathy of 
the children of light. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM AMONG THE 
CANADIAN MENNONITES IN THE 1930s 


By Frank H. Epp* 


In 1940 a Canadian historian by name of Watson Kirkconnell, 
then teaching at United College in Winnipeg, tried to assess the 
extent of Nationalist Socialist influence among German-Canadians 
by evaluating the content and outreach of the Deutsche Zeitung 
fuer Kanada, a pro-Nazi paper founded by the German consul in 
Winnipeg in 1935, and the activities of the Deutsche Bund, a 
politcally-motivated Canadian based organization, likewise en- 
dorsed by the consul. At that time, Canada had already interned 
about 500 ‘dangerous’ individuals, among them some Mennonites, 
in camps at Petawawa and Kananaskis. Kirkconnell observed: 

“To those who know the facts, the dimensions of this pro- 
Nazi group and the intimacy of its contacts with high circles 
in our national life are really alarming. . . . Next to the 
Dutch, our 600,000 German-Canadians are the most com- 
petely Canadianized of all our European groups and any at- 
tempt to penalize them as a group would be utterly unjust 
and irrational. On the other hand, into about four percent of 
all German-Canadian homes (chiefly in Western Canada) a 
Nazi press has for six years been pouring virulent propaganda, 
and among a comparable four percent of the German-Cana- 
dians, the Deutsche Bund has been assiduously building up a 
“fifth-column,” whose first loyalty, by the very oath of mem- 
bership in the Bund, is to Adolf Hitler in person.”* 

If Kirkconnell’s observations are correct, and there is at present 
no known reason to doubt his general conclusions, to what extent 
did this apply to the Dutch-German-Canadian minority group, 
known as the Mennonites, of whom a Berlin newspaper said in 
1954: 

“The Mennonites are one of the strongest pillars of Germanism 
in Canada’? ? 


*Editor, The Canadian Mennonite, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


1Watson Kirkconnell, ‘‘The European Canadians in Their Press,’’ The Canadian His- 
torical Association, 1939-40: 85-92. 


2Berliner Morgenpost, ‘‘Deutsche entdecken die Prairie,’? Der Bote, XI (January 24, 
1934), p. 5. 
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While some facts were known concerning Mennonite involve- 
ment, until recently no academic attempt had been made to 
document the phenomenon. It was known, for instance, that 
several lay Mennonite leaders were shareholders of the Deut- 
sche Zeitung fuer Kanada, and that this newspaper was, at 
least for a time, printed in a Mennonite publishing house. It 
is also well known that there were close ties during the 1930s 
between the Mennonites and German cultural and political 
agencies both in and outside of Germany, that much National 
Socialist literature and numerous Adolf Hitler photos circu- 
lated with and/or without request in Mennonite communities, 
that short-wave radio receivers were purchased for the express 
purpose of tuning in on the Adolf Hitler speeches, that there 
was sympathy with and participation in Canadian brown- 
shirt groups, and that some Mennonites actually packed their 
bags and migrated to Germany to make the land of promise 
their home or to enlist in the German army. 


We also know of the empathy for the Third Reich, and of the 
opposition to this empathy, from the official records of the Con- 
ference of Mennonites in Canada. At least several annual reports 
of the decade reflect the tensions relevant to the Germanism 
question existing in the Mennonite community at that time. One 
very prominent church leader said as early as 1933: 


“The German language is one of the most important lan- 
guages of the present. Not only do a hundred million people 
speak this language as their mother tongue, but many strangers 
make an extraordinary effort to acquire facility in its use, be- 
cause with the knowledge of the German tongue one can get 
along in most civilized countries. For this is the language of 
poets and philosophers! And now, that Germany is experi- 
encing a renewal, now that a spiritual spring is flowing 
through her veins which will bring showers of blessing also to 
the literature of this land, now we should support that growth 
and achievement by including ourselves in the ranks of Ger- 
manism abroad.” 8 


Six years later the conference archivist reflected on the wide- 
spread empathy for the Third Reich and warned that this might 
not be a very good thing. He said: 


“. . . Another matter is the enthusiasm for Hitler’s Germany, 
which almost threatens to become a problem among us. The 
most undesirable aspect of this empathy with Germany is its 
threat to the fundamental principle of our nonresistance. 


3J. H. Enns, ‘“‘Deutsch und Religion in Familie, Schule, und Gemeinde,” Jahrbuch, 
1933: 30-36. 
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May we not exchange our bread for stones! It is disastrous 
that one should for the sake of Germany minimize the im- 
portance of faith... .”* 

The above observations were in a general way acknowledged to 
be true concerning the Mennonites in Canada. If they were not 
admitted publicly (perhaps they were even denied publicly) they 
were acknowledged privately. In our hearts we knew that Men- 
nonites had great sympathies for the Third Reich. But the docu- 
mentation was lacking. During my research for Mennonite Exo- 
dus in 1960 I became interested in further researching the extent 
of Germanism among our people as reflected in the Mennonite 
press and finally ended up choosing this as the subject for my dis- 
sertation which has now recently been completed.’ My first in- 
tentions were to make a survey of pro and con German expressions 
in representative Mennonite papers around the world so that com- 
parisons would be possible between continents, countries, confer- 
ences, and cultural groups. It was soon evident that such an un- 
dertaking would be beyond the requirements of program and be- 
yond my resources. Very early, therefore, I decided to limit the 
study to three Mennonite newspapers in Canada. A further cut- 
back came in the course of my research as I decided to make a 
depth study of one paper only and to make only general compari- 
sons with the other two in a concluding chapter. 

The paper I chose was the weekly newspaper founded in 1924 
and serving primarily the 20,201 Mennonite immigrants who had 
come to Canada from Russia in the 1920s. This immigrant group 
represented about one-fourth of the 88,736 Mennonites counted 
in Canada in the 1931 census. Thirty-nine percent of this total 
in that census identified themselves as of German racial origin and 
42 percent as being of Dutch racial origin. (It is interesting to 
note that by 1941, the third year of the war, when the Mennonite 
population stood at 111,380, the German identification had slipped 
to 28 percent and the Dutch had jumped to 58 percent. By 1951 
a reverse trend could again be noted and by 1961 48 percent of the 
152,452 Mennonites counted in Canada considered themselves to 
be German by race, while now only 38 percent identified themselves 
with the Dutch.) 

My method of research called for an examination of every page 
of every issue of this newspaper for the years 1930-39. Every item 


4B. J. Schellenberg, ‘“‘Das Archiv,”’ Jahrbuch, 1939: 72-74. 

5Frank H. Epp, “‘An Analysis of Germanism and National Socialism in the Immigrant 
Newspaper of a Canadian Minority Group, The Mennonites, in the 1930s.”? The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, July, 1965 
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or article devoted to the subject of Germanism was noted. The 
actual space (in column inches) was counted. The content was 
divided into subject and direction categories, and the sources of this 
content were noted. The various arguments and facts were sum- 
marized and choice quotations were recorded. The subject cate- 
gories were three: cultural Germanism, racial Germanism, and 
political Germanism. The direction categories likewise were three: 
favorable, unfavorable, and neutral, although the latter almost 
disappeared in the analysis. There were four general and four 
particular source categories. The general sources were: German, 
English, Mennonite, and Anonymous. The particular sources in 
each of the first three general groupings were: Individuals, Organi- 
zations, Periodicals, and Miscellaneous. 


Some of the findings can briefly be summarized as follows: The 
Germanism content in the categories noted above occupied 5.3 
percent of all the published space in the ten-year period. Eighty- 
four percent of this content was found in the major opinion or 
discussion section of the paper, which itself filled the most promi- 
nent 43 percent of the total newspaper space. 

This Germanism content appeared in a total of 657 items from 
214 individually identified sources. By subject 53.5 percent of the 
content was in the category of politics, 29.1 percent in culture, and 
17.4 percent in race. In terms of direction, 83.0 percent of the 
total content was designated as favorable, 16.7 as unfavorable, and 
.3 percent as neutral. In the various subject categories the favor- 
able content level was as follows: cultural Germanism—99.8 per- 
cent; racial Germanism—91.5 percent; and political Germanism— 
71 percent. (The distribution of total favorable and unfavorable 
content by years is illustrated in Figure 1.) 


The content from Mennonite sources was of particular interest. 
These sources, 158 in number, contributed 417 items and 69.9 
percent of the total space devoted to Germanism. By subject, 
51.9 percent fell in the political category, 29.3 percent in the 
cultural category, and 18.8 percent in the racial category. By 
direction, 80.9 percent of the total was favorable to Germanism. 
The favorable content by subject from Mennonite sources was as 
follows: cultural Germanism—99.8 percent; racial Germanism— 
88.8 percent; and political Germanism—67.3. Among Menno- 
nite sources, 141 Mennonite individuals (44 of them pseudony- 
mous) contributed 94.4 percent of the total content from Menno- 
nite sources. (See Table 1 for tabulation of space devoted to Ger- 
manism content by subject, direction, and general sources.) 
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After analyzing all that was said in the above categories, and 
testing it internally as well as alongside of other external evidence, 
I came to the general conclusion that the immigrant newspaper 


FIGURE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE DEVOTED TO FAVORABLE 
AND UNFAVORABLE GERMANISM CONTENT BY YEAR 
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was a fairly representative reflection of the constituency it served 
and that this constituency in the 1930s was very strong on nur- 
turing and preserving cultural Germanism as essential to the 
Mennonite way of life, strong also on their identification with 
racial Germanism, and, though ambivalent on the question, by 
and large also sympathetic to the political Germanism of the Third 
Reich. 

The main arguments in favor of the nurture and preservation 
of the language (and 175 of the 224 cultural items referred to 
German language specifically) were that the language opened 
up the treasure-house of German culture, served as an international 
medium of communication, contributed to noble virtues and strong 
character, and was necessary to vital religion and spiritual growth. 


The key ideas of the favorable racial Germanism content in- 
cluded ethnic identification of the Mennonites with the German 
race by virtue of their origin and/or historical development, the 
explanation of a biological theory and theological doctrine about 
race, and the moral imperatives of racial fidelity and ethnic self- 
preservation. ‘The opposition to these ideas said that religious 
fellowship was more significant than ethnic grouping, that the 
ethnic development of the Mennonite group was only a recent 
phenomenon, and that the Mennonite faith embraced people of 
many races and cultures. 


The favorable political Germanism included the following ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the benevolences of President Hinden- 
burg and the Weimar Republic, sympathy for the Republic’s 
political, economic, and racial tragedy; admiration for the man 
Adolf Hitler, his program and his accomplishments, his opposition 
to the Jews and to Communism; Hitler’s elimination of other ele- 
ments harmful to the German national consciousness, his economic 
and social reforms, his concern for all Germans at home and 
abroad, as well as his contribution to the unity and renewal of 
the churches. 

It is impossible to record here in detail all that was said or to 
indicate who said what, but one of the first statements coming 
from a leading laymen and welcoming the advent of Hitler may be 
considered representative in terms of the emotional and intellectual 
content of the pro-German writers: 


“We don’t consider German people to be angels . . . but in 
spite of this we thank God, that at last a man has been found, who 
consolidated the national idea, who had courage to clean up the 
social democratic rottenness, the Communist insanity, and many 
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Jewish machinations. . . .”’° 

The four main objections were that Germany’s militarism clashed 
with traditional Mennonite nonresistance, that German sympathies 
clashed with Canadian citizenship obligations, the problems aris- 
ing out of too close church-state relations in general, and certain 
negative aspects of the National Socialist movement. 


TABLE 1 
TABULATION OF SPACE DEVOTED TO GERMANISM CONTENT BY SUBJECT, 
DIRECTION, AND GENERAL SOURCES 


English 


Anonymous 


KEY: F—Favorable, U—-Unfavorable, N—Neutral. 


It has been said that the pro-Reich political sympathies were 
not In any way representative of the Mennonite people, that they 
were the outpourings of marginal, maladjusted men “whose views 
in most cases were radical and did not correspond to the views 
held by the majority of our brotherhood.” ‘This possibility should 
be and was taken seriously in the analysis of all the material re- 
corded. It should be noted that only 29 of the 97 Mennonite 
writers identified by name offered favorable comments concerning 
the Reich and its Fuehrer, and that two of these were responsible 
for one-fourth of all the content coming from Mennonite in- 
dividuals. 

It is, however, not true that the majority were marginal men. 
There were some marginal men, to be sure, but some of the 
opposition also came only from the fringe. Some of the writers 
who spoke were very prominent lay and ordained leaders in the 
Mennonite church. Again, this was also true of those who saw 
the dangers and gave some helpful warnings. 


Furthermore, when one remembers the National Socialist sup- 


6G. I F. einaen, *‘Segen die geistlose Judenhetze,’? Der Bote, X (April 19, 1933), p. 2. 
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port among Mennonites in Paraguay, as it has been documented 
by Postma, in Brazil, and in Germany, the conclusions above 
stated become entirely credible. Moreover, the ideas discovered 
in the immigrant newspaper were to a greater or lesser degree also 
found in the two other main Canadian Mennonite newspapers of 
the era. 

Beyond this we may ask whether certain religious-political con- 
victions manifest among North American Mennonites in the 1960s 
may not be a residue from, or have their roots in, an earlier day. 
In that day, Gerald B. Winrod was a significant authority and 
interpreter of the times for the Mennonites. Would we deny 
that today Carl McIntire and Billy James Hargis have succeeded 
to that position? 

After supporting our assumption that the Canadian Mennonite 
community harbored a certain amount of National Socialism in 
the 1930s, we must hurry on to say that there were probably good 
explanations for this fact. Among the reasons that may be cited 
are the following: the sociological evolution of the Mennonites in 
Russia from a religious fellowship to an ethnic group in the German 
cultured context; the resulting close identification of German 
culture and Mennonite religion as inseparable twins; the help re- 
ceived from Germany, particularly in the 1929-39 flight to Moscow, 
at a time when both the Mennonites and Germans had persecu- 
tion complex; and finally by the strong anti-Communism of the 
Reich. In the context of all of this, a strong internal German 
ethnocentrism was easily and readily transferred to a German 
nationalism when the times called for some specific identification 
and allegiance. 


Whatever the explanations and excuses for the strong pro-Ger- 
manism, we would do well to take very seriously all the questions 
raised by the very paradoxical situation resulting within the 
Mennonite community, first in the 1930s, but now also in the 
1960s. Some of these questions are: How could (can) a people, 
born as the left-wing of the reformation, four centuries later 
strike up such a warm fellowship with right-wing movements? 
How could (can) a people, originally zealous in the priesthood 
of all believers, emphasizing brotherhood and democracy, later 
fall for authoritarian philosophies? How could (can) a pacifist 
people make common cause with the militarists? How could (can) 
a people internationally scattered and without an abiding home 
become so dependent on a particular culture? How could (can) 
a people, always wary of too close church-state ties, in their minds 
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and hearts achieve a snythesis which removes or avoids the tra- 
ditional conflict? How could (can) a people, whose alleged first 
interest was (is) the international and interracial kingdom of God, 
become so intolerant of certain forms of racism and nationalism- 
Germanism in the 1930s and Americanism in the 1960s? It is my 
opinion that contemporary Mennonite scholars—be they sociologists 
or theologians—must wrestle with this question, unless, of course, 
they are not concerned about, or indifferent to, the exchange of our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 
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